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gurated a movement towards 

the establishment of a national 
park in the southern Appalachian 
Mountain region. Chiefly owing to 
the activity of the Appalachian Na- 
tional Park Association (with its 
headquarters in Asheville), Congress 
appropriated a sum of money to de- 
fray the expenses of a preliminary 
study of the region by experts. The 
report of these experts was submitted 
to Congress during the last session; 
and there are many reasons why it is 
tc be hoped that sufficient govern- 
ment funds will be set aside to make 
the project a reality. 

These southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains, south of the Roanoke, were but 
little known previous to about 1880, 
when the railroad now running nearly 
east and west through the heart of 
the region was constructed. This 
railroad is the one which passes 
through Asheville and it has been the 
means of making that city the most 
important mountain health resort in 
America. 

In addition to its natural attrac- 
tions, a great advantage of this re- 
gion for park purposes is its con- 
venient accessibility by rail from the 
whole eastern United States. <A 
sweeping radius of only four hundred 
miles with Asheville as a centre takes 
in Lake Erie on the north, Washing- 
ton and the Atlantic on the east, the 
(sulf on the south and the Mississippi 


TT enrat has recently been inau- 


River on the west. That is, with good 
train service the heart of this beauti- 
ful region would be only from twelve 
to sixteen hours distant from the 
chief centres of population in the por- 
tion of the United States east of the 
Mississippi. 

There are at the present time four 
railroads leading from Asheville. The 
one towards the east connects with 
the main line of the Southern Rail- 
road at Salisbury, North Carolina; 
the one towards the southeast con- 
necting with the same line at Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina; the one 
towards the northwest passes down 
the valley of the French Broad and 
leads to Knoxville; while the fourth 
traverses the mountain region in a 
southwesterly direction to Murphy, 
North Carolina, where connection is 
made with a railroad _ stretching 
northward from Atlanta. 

It seems unnecessary to dwell upon 
the beautiful surroundings of Ashe- 
ville. That city will undoubtedly 
always be the distributing point for 
this whole region. The first three 
railroads from Asheville, as above 
mentioned, have been well travelled. 
as they form through lines; and thus 
many people are familiar with the 
scenery in the regions through which 
they pass. The fourth line of rail- 
road, from Asheville to Murphy, is 
but little known; yet it passesthrough 
the centre of the most beautiful and 
most interesting part of the southern 
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Appalachian region. It seems prob- 
able that the proposed park reserva- 
tion will be located in this section, 
not only on account of the natural 
beauties of the region, but also on ac- 
count of their as yet almost perfect 
preservation. 

The entire region between the 
Blue Ridge Mountains on the east 
and the Smoky Mountains on the 
west, extending from the French 
Broad or the Pidgeon River on the 
north to the Hiawassee River on the 
south, ought to be included in the 
park reservation. The area thus cov- 
ered would be perhaps 4,000 to 6,000 
square miles; and this is none too 
large a section for the purpose, when 
one considers the possible future de- 
mands upon such a park. If, how- 
ever, a smaller area is to be selected 
the Little Tennessee River forms a 
natural intermediary dividing line, 
and the park could be located either 
to the north or the south of it. A 
still further lessening of the boundary 
line could be made by confining the 
park to the region to the east or to 
the west of the railroad. 

As regards topography there is a 
veritable sea of mountains covering 
the whole country between the lower 
Blue Ridge on the east and the 
higher Smokies on the _ west. 
There are mountain ridges ap- 
parently running in every direc- 


tion, although the water courses all 
flow to the westward and finally join 
the Tennessee River. The valleys 
usually have an altitude of from two 
to three thousand feet above sea level, 
while the mountain ridges and peaks 
rise to an altitude of from four to six 
thousand feet. Most of the valleys are 
ravine like, deep and narrow, and con- 
sequently the mountain slopesarevery 
steep, though rarely forming high cliffs. 
The mountain streams are numerous 
and swift running, although individ- 
ually not of great size; the water, 
especially in the higher section, is re- 
markably clear and sparkling. 

One gets a very good idea of the 
topography of this whole country in 
riding on the train from Asheville to 
Murphy. Perhaps four-fifths of the 
entire distance, about one hundred 
and twenty miles, is through narrow 
gorge-like valleys and beside rapid 
streams flowing through them; but 
meanwhile two mountain ridges have 
to be climbed and their steep sides 
descended. The two most notable 
features of this ride are the passage 
through the Nantahala River Gorge 
and the entrance into the beautiful 
valley of the Valley River. 

The scenery of this region resolves 
itself into three phases. The narrow 
ravine-like valleys furnish a most be- 
witching array of sylvan beauty, in 
which the delicate tracery of graceful 
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undergrowth is intermingled with the 
brilliant sparkle of the mountain 
brook, the whole overshadowed by 
the giant forest trees, the branches of 
which meet each other far above. 
Such a scene puts one hand in hand 
with nature and forms a paradise for 
the woods lover. 

The widening of the narrow valley 
into a gorge, or the farther enlarge- 
ment into an amphitheatre, gives one 
a more or-less distant view of the 
mountains themselves. In the latter 
case the mountains are close enough 
to display to the observer the details 
of their rugged and often savage na- 
ture, and their varying moods in sun- 
light and shadow appeal to him in 
their full power; thus their effect is 
stimulating and stirring. In the for- 


mer case distance softens details, and 
one sees but the smooth undulating 
outlines which are so restful to both 
eye and mind: one never tires of it. 
In either case the coloring due to 


light and shade is truly wonderful, 
the greens especially showing the 
most marked contrasts, ranging from 
a deep black to a light shade of al- 
most neutral tint. 

The third phase is the view from 
the mountain top, where billow after 
billow of forest-clad earth rises in 
dimmer succession until they fade 
away on the horizon. The details of 
the adjacent valleys are plainly visi- 
ble; but beyond the nearest moun- 
tains one sees nothing except the suc- 
cession of blue ridges, with here and 
there a peak higher than its neigh- 
bors. Such a view is worth climbing 
the mountain for; but one soon tires 
of its indistinct details. 

One cannot obtain, however, a true 
idea of the near beauties of these 
mountains from the beaten paths, be- 
cause along them much of the vege- 
tation has been removed or at least 
disturbed; and the crowning beauty 
of this region is the magnificence of 
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fHk BEAUTIFUL VALLEY 


its vegetable life. The primeval forest 
still exists here in all its grandeur, 
and the floral growth has almost the 
exuberance of the tropics; but the 
lumberman and the bark stripper are 
already hard at work, and in a very 
few years this beautiful region will 
become a waste, unless government 
intervention prevents it. 

The luxuriant vegetation of this 
region is due mainly to the copious 
rainfall. The vegetation characteris- 
tics most noticeable to the casual ob- 
server are the thickets of laurel and 
rhododendron which border the water 
courses ; the fern patches of the more 
open wooded slopes, sometimes many 
acres in extent; and the forest trees, 
particularly the thicket-like growth on 
the slopes and within the coves having 
a northern or a western exposure. 

It is indeed a rare exception wher 
a creek or “branch” of sufficient size 
to have its own ravine does not have 
its sloping banks covered with a 
growth of laurel and rhododendron 
to a distance of some rods at least 
irom the water bed. These bushes 
intertwine and form a network, often 
so closely woven as to be impassable, 
unless a pathway is cut through 
them; the branches from either bank 
meeting over the water, unless the 
creek is exceptionally broad. The 
crowning floral display of this moun- 


OF THE VALLEY RIVER. 

tain region occurs in ine early sum- 
mer, when the laurel and rhododen- 
dron successively bloom. 

The ferns have a distinctive beauty 
of their own; and although one can 
enjoy their embodiment of grace at 
any time, yet every time he comes 
upon one of the numerous extensive 
patches he is again forced to express 
his appreciation of their exquisite 
beauty. 

Probably upwards of ninety-five 
per cent of this whole region is forest 
covered; the trees being mainly oak, 
chestnut, hickory, pine, hemlock, 
poplar, tulip, ash, beech, maple, lin- 
den and red birch, with a sprinkling 
of a dozen other varieties of hard 
wood trees. 

And what contrasts there are of 
forest riches within very short dis- 
tances! The southern slopes almost 
invariably have a thin soil, which pro- 
duces but a straggling or even 
scrubby timber growth, which, how- 
ever, when of chestnut-oak becomes 
valuable for tanning purposes. The 
northern slopes, on the contrary, fre- 
quently have a soil as black as that 
found in the best river bottom lands 
of our celebrated corn belt. The 
trees grow tall and straight and close 
together; and far down in the deep 
north coves the mountain forest 
reaches its greatest luxuriance. Here 
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are to be found the giant poplars, 
some specimens of which are 150 feet 
high, and the mighty hemlocks. In 
fact, these deep, cool, dark north 
ravines are the “pockets” of timber 
wealth in this region. Since the tops 
oi the mountains are sharp ridges, the 
change from one slope to the other is 
very abrupt. 

In point of climate the southern 
Appalachian Mountains are most fa- 
vorably situated. They are so far 
south that the meridian altitudes of 
the sun insure plenty of solar energy 
at all seasons of the year. But equal- 
ly, if not more important is the loca- 
tion of this region with regard to the 
paths of the cyclonic disturbances 
which proceed in rapid succession 
across our country and give to certain 
sections of it their proverbial varia- 
bility of weather. The extended 
cyclonic areas which traverse the 
northern part of the United States, at 
intervals of three or four days, pass 
too far north in the summer time to 
exercise much control over the 
weather conditions of this region ; but 
ir the winter these storm areas reach 
lower latitudes and carry with them 
the fierce storms which sometimes 
rage in these mountains. The cold 


VIEW FROM WHITESIDE MOUNTAIN. 


Photograph by Lindsey. 


snaps are occasionally severe, with a 
temperature below zero, but they are 
brief, and extended cold weather is 
unknown. The cyclones which orig- 
inate in the Gulf and in the West In- 
dies usually pass too far to the east 
to create much of an atmospheric dis- 
turbance in this region, but oc¢a- 
sionally one of these storm centres 
sweeps across the interior of the 
Southern States, and then occur ex- 
tended mountain storms of great 
severity, the high winds uprooting 
trees and the accompanying copious 
rainfall causing disastrous floods. Al- 
most all summer storms are of local 
character, and are thus of short dura- 
tion; some of them are of almost tor- 
nadic intensity, and are accompanied 
by the so-called cloud bursts, their 
visitation being attested by the pres- 
ence of extensive windfalls of trees. 

In the summer time very marked 
contrasts of temperature are oc- 
casioned by the presence or ab- 
sence of dense shade. The sun 
shines down with fiery intensity, and 
the heat sometimes experienced in 
the cleared valley is torrid, reaching 
even 100 degrees F. in the shade. 
Travel up and down the valley 
road under such conditions is about 
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as uncomfortable as in the hot low- 
lands of the South. But turn aside 
from the main road into the shaded 
paths that lead up one of the creek 
ravines and the air suddenly becomes 
so cool as to make it almost danger- 
ous to suspend activity and enjoy the 
change in repose. The forest cover- 
ing and undergrowth in these narrow 
ravines and their coves are so dense 
that the almost stagnant air never ac- 
quires an uncomfortable temperature, 
no matter how hot the air may be- 
come in the broader valley a few hun- 
dred yards away. A change equal to 
that thus occurring within a short dis- 
tance can ordinarily be obtained 


only by an ascent of some thou- 
sands of feet on the mountain side. 
At night the air in the broader valley 
cools very rapidly by radiation, and 
thus the contrasts between the day 
and night temperatures are very great, 
In the 


almost uncomfortably so. 





heavily shaded sections the air near 
the ground does not radiate its heat 
so rapidly, and so the night tempera- 
tures do not become so low, and the 
valley contrasts in temperature are 
avoided. Thus it is that the narrow 
wooded valleys and their coves, in 
which the shade temperatures seldom 
exceed 80 degrees, become the most 
desirable low altitude places forescap- 
ing the intense heat of the summer. 
But destroy the vegetation and this 
unique advantage disappears. In win- 
ter, of course, the conditions are re- 
versed and the broader valley, where 
thick ice seldom forms, becomes the 
desirable place of residence. 

The rainfall of this section is some- 
what remarkable, its annual amount 
probably being exceeded in only two 
sections of the United States—on the 
coasts of Florida and Washington. 
Moreover, this precipitation is very 
well distributed throughout the year; 
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MOUNTAIN STREAM AND PRIMEVAL FOREST. 
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in the summer it accom- 
panies the local storms. 
The result is, that this 
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region is the _ best 
watered of any section of 
the country, and prob- 
ably nowhere else are 
streams so nearly never 
failing. The streams pre- 
serve a remarkable uni- 
formity of water flow, the 
only exception being, : 
that they rise very rap- j 
idly after a rain (or ¥ 
rather with the -- 
rainfall) and fall ; << 
again within a ’ g 
few hours after 
it ceases torain. / 
There are in / 
the region but | 
few good car- | 
riage roads, but 
one can enjoy \ 
to one’s heart’s 
content that 
most delightful 
of pastimes, 
horseback rid- 
ing. There are 
sate bridle paths in 





direc- 
tion, consisting sometimes of old 


every 


Indian trails, sometimes of cat- 
tle trails, or again of well-beaten 
paths between settlements; such a 
luxury as a cartway where two per- 
sons can ride abreast is a rarity out- 
side of certain beaten tracks. 

There are two things that one 
quickly learns in riding across these 
mountains, to keep to the ridges and 
not to attempt short cuts across the 
creek ravines. The ridges have 
usually a gradual slope and an open 
woods, while the creek beds are very 
rough, with cliffy banks and horse- 
proof laurel thickets. 

The climate, beauty, healthfulness 
and accessibility of this region make 
it the natural summer resort for the 
people of the South; and if the exist- 
ing beauties can be protected, it is 
destined to become as popular with 
the southern people as the White 

























SOME RESIDENTS OF THE MOUN- 
i TAINS ; AND GROUP OF CHER- 
om OKEE 


INDIAN WOMEN 

AND CHILDREN. 
Mountains are with those of the 
North. The mountain streams are 


still peopled with brook trout, and 
deer and bear are still to be found on 
the mountain sides; but some system 
of conservation is necessary to pre- 
serve them. 

The greater portion of this whole 
section is at present owned by com- 
paratively few individuals, mostly 
non-residents, who are holding the 
lands for the purpose of speculating 
in their timber and mineral wealth, 
and the region can thus be diverted 
to park purposes without causing un- 
due hardship to the local population. 
Moreover, the lands can now be ob- 
tained for but a fraction of the prices 
which they will command when the 
present rapid development places 
them within easy reach of markets. 

There is another side to this inter- 
esting region which has not yet beer 
mentioned, viz., its inhabitants, who 
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have been so aptlytermed ourcontem- 
poraryancestors. We have been made 
acquainted with the southern moun- 
taineers through the older writings 
of Charles Egbert Craddock (Miss 
Murfree) and the more recent contri- 
butions to literature by her followers, 
notably John Fox. So much of Miss 
Murfree’s character sketching applies 
to this proposed park region that one 
cannot do better than to refer the 
interested reader to her writings for 
the details, and I shall merely point 
out some of the features brought 
out by her. It must be borne 


tains.” In fact, with the single ex- 
ception of “Where the Battle was 
Fought.” Miss Murfree’s writings 
will probably be referred to in our 
literature as “Stories of the Tennes- 
see Mountains,” and the specific titles 
will merely serve as aids to their fur- 
ther differentiation. A knowledge of 
the local geography of the region is a 
necessary aid to the proper apprecia- 
tion of the settings of the various 
stories. We must keep in mind, 
however, that Miss Murfree has as 
much idealized the ordinary life of the 
mountaineer as the author of a so- 





A MOUNTAIN CATTLE RANCH. 


in mind, however, that the moun- 
taineers of Eastern Tennessee and 
Western North Carolina (7. e., Miss 
Murfree’s people) are very dif- 
ferent from those of Eastern Ken- 
tucky and Western West Virginia 
(John Fox’s people). 

Miss Murfree has been singularly 
happy in her selection of titles for her 
stories; she has not only made them 
attractive in themselves, but has 
given in them suggestions of the true 
local atmosphere. At the outset she 
gave the keynote to the whole series 
in the title, “In the Tennessee Moun- 


ciety novel idealizes the actual hum- 
drum existence from which he draws 
his material. 

In her earlier works, Miss Murfree 
has allowed us to view her mountains 
from the distance and from the neigh- 
boring valleys, and has permitted us 
to climb up their foothills and look 
out over the Tennessee lowlands 
stretched at their feet. At first she 
has not even introduced us to the 
backbone of the Appalachian system, 
the Great Smoky Mountains, but has 
held us to the far tamer Cumberland 
Mountains. Gradually, however, she 
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takes us closer and closer to the 
Great Smokies; she allows us to 
climb their lateral spurs, between 
which lie the “coves,” to penetrate 
the coves themselves, to enter the 
deep notches through which the 
tivers break through this mountain 
chain, to climb the mountain sides, 
and even make ascents to the crest; 
but it is only by occasional allusion 
that she makes known to us that vast 
wilderness which lies to the eastward 
of those crests, the region which now 
has our attention. She gives us no 
view of it, and yet a stretch of nearly 
a hundred miles intervenes between 
the “Smokies” and the “Land of the 
Sky.” Thus it is by degrees that the 
author has arrived at her perfect 
mountain atmosphere, and the con- 
dition of complete saturation is not 
arrived at previous to “In the 
Clouds.” In this book Miss Murfree 
literally reaches the highest pinnacle 
of her mountain description. Incarry- 
ing us up thither she has chosen for 
her topic the only native theme which, 
besides hunting, is applicable to that 
region; that is, cattle herding. Here 
she has given perhaps the first printed 
description of what may be termed 
mountain ranching, and which is 
found to be very different from the 
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cattle ranching of 
the plains. She has 
shown herself so 
thoroughly familiar 
with the details of 
the life of the moun- 
tain cowboy that it 
seems a pity that 
the progress of her 
story has not al- 
lowed her to dwell 


longer on it. In 
fact, if she were to 
write a book on 


“The Cattle-herders 
of the Great Smoky 
Mountains,” she 
would be obliged to 
keep at the highest 
level that descriptive 
power which she has 
so wonderfully appiied to lower alti- 
tudes. 

The whole atmosphere of “In the 
Clouds,” even aside from the elevated 
cattle range, is farther up in the 
mountains than the previous books,— 
one criterion for which is, that the re- 
gion of apple-jack has given way to 
that of brush whiskey. In speaking 
of the “‘still,”” however, while no fault 
can be found with Miss Murfree’s 
method of tapping it, yet she is very 
far out of the way in supposing that 
the men who got the product did not 
know whence it came. 

If Miss Murfree’s most perfect 
mountain atmosphere is that given 
in “In the Clouds,” her best example 
of character drawing among the 
mountain people is that given in “The 
Despot of Broomsedge Cove.” How 
finely she has pitched the keynote of 
the opening chapter in introducing 
the strongest and most forcible indi- 
vidual among her mountain people! 
We are made to feel with Teck Jep- 
son the sentiments of the Old Testa- 
ment expressed in the local surround- 
ings, and to realize the necessity for 
their outward expression by a nature 
so powerfully dramatic as his. Such 
mountain men are rare; but they do 
exist. 
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There is one perplexity which per- 
vades Miss Murfree’s sketches and 
which requires mention. She very 
properly makes a marked distinction 
between the mountain and _ valley 
folks; but she does not always keep 
them in their right places. There is 
a tendency towards a shifting of the 
scenes from those middle high lands, 
the Cumberland Mountains, to the 
great highlands, the Smoky Moun- 
tains, without a corresponding change 
in the characteristics of the people. 
For instance, she has correctly por- 
trayed the feeling of awe that the true 


omen — 


part of the civilized world do these 
questions come into more prominence 
than among these mountains. No- 
where are men more willing to risk 
all for the sake of revenge or for the 
meting out of what they individually 
consider justice. In no other region, 
in such close proximity to all of the 
refinements of advanced civilization, 
are the characteristics of frontier life, 
hardiness, fearlessness, alertness and 
the dependence on one’s own self for 
protection, even to the preservation 
of life, more strongly developed than 
there. 
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AN ISOLATED MOUNTAIN FARM. 


valley people have for the mountain 
heights; but this feeling decreases 
with the nearer approach to the great 
mountains. The author herself evi- 
dently so deeply feels this awe that 
she cannot drop it when she enters 
the realm of the true mountaineer. 
Miss Murfree is so fully endowed 
with the dramatic sense that she has 
seized upon the chief opportunities 
which her subjects and their sur- 
roundings afford to present powerful 
scenes to her readers. Such dra- 
matic effects can only be secured 
where questions of life and death are 
to be dealt with, and probably in no 


The inhabitants of this region lead 
such an extremely narrow existence 
that a portraiture of their ordinary 
lives would naturally consist of the 
relation of homely minutiz, which 
would speedily grow tiresome unless 
relieved by the contrasts furnished 
by nature or invention. In order to 
accomplish this the author uses sev- 
eral distinct aids. 

First, she has made use of the 
grandeur and more subtile charm of 
the mountain scenery. Here she has 
been compelled either to address 
the reader directly, or to speak to him 
aside; for the beauties of the moun- 
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tains could not, 
except in rare 
cases, as for in- 
stance, in that of 
Jepson, speak 
through their in- 
fluence on_ the 
mountaineers, be- 
cause most of the 
latter have be- 
come, through fa- 
miliarity, utterly 
impervious to im- 
pressions of this 
kind. It is the 
note of the moun- 
tains which she 
almost invariably 
sounds in giving the call to “at- 
tention” at the beginning of her 
stories; and it is the mountains in 
their various moods which she has 
presented with such poetic variations 
in her subsequent descriptions. 

Secondly, the author appeals to im- 
mediate surrounding nature, both an- 
imate and inanimate. She almost al- 
ways keeps the out-of-door atmos- 
phere, however, and makes the same 
use of the buzzing of the bee, the 
chee-e-e-e of the locust, and the hoot- 
ing of the owl, that Miss Wilkins 
makes of the purring of the cat, the 
singing of the teakettle and the 
squeak of the hearth cricket; and we 
are seldom out of hearing of the 
music of the mountain brook. 

As regards the location of the set- 
tlements, Miss Muriree has kept too 
closely to single instances which have 
impressed themselves strongly on her 
mind. Her typical location for the 
settlement is beside a swift moving 
mountain stream, with the fields 
themselves perched on the steep 
mountain side, which extends up, 
up, almost interminably to the sum- 
mit in cloud altitudes; while on the 
other, the lower side, the descent is 
sheer. This cliff is the béte noire of 
the inhabitants, and they handily use 
its dangers as a threat; among them 
the expression, “I’ll throw you over 
the cliff,” appears to be as frequent 





OFF FOR A DAY’S SHOOTING. 


as “I’ll throw you into the canal” 
would be to the dwellers along the 
Erie Canal. The country road mean- 
ders past this hamlet in the best way 
that it can. 

Such a condition is usually to be 
met with on the side of the moun- 
tains which is turned towards either 
the level country or a very broad 
valley. Thus, Miss Murfree’s de- 
scription is accurate if we bear con- 
stantly in mind that she is referring to 
the bold western front of the moun- 
tains and not to the conditions ob- 
taining in this region to the eastward 
In the latter case the settlements are 
almost invariably found either in the 
almost shut in valleys which have the 
steep acclivities, but no immediate 
cliff-like declivities; or else they are 
in the small coves which render per- 
manent habitation there possible in 
some of the roughest sections. The 
descriptions of cove life apply to the 
whole region; and the cove being a 
cul-de-sac, it affords that relative se- 
clusion which one obtains in a 
“place” or little used street in the city. 
Cove life is therefore the side street 
or suburban life of the mountains. 

Thirdly, Miss Murfree makes use 
of the native wit. The mother wit, 
literally speaking, of the mountain- 
eers is the most direct and caustic 
imaginable, and has the flavor of 
Irish wit doubly distilled in a moun- 
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tain still; but, like the output of the 
latter, it is an extremely shy product 
and can only be obtained on intimate 
acquaintance. This woman’s_ wit 
Miss Murfree has at first too fre- 
quently put into the mouths of the 
men, where it does not naturally be- 
long. The wit of the men is neither 
so keen nor so pat as that of the 
women. 

Among such a sober-minded peo- 
ple wit is mainly sarcasm, and is 
never in the abstract, but always at 
some one’s expense; and, as Miss 
Murfree has shown, the enjoyment 
consists in seeing the subject suffer, 
between the extremes of ‘“‘being taken 
down a peg” and the remorse which 
follows the re- 
pentance of 
some irremedi- 
able act. 

Among the 
mountain peo- 
ple there are 
no social dis- 
tinctions which 
depend on 
their voca- 
tions, and they 
do not recog- 
nize such dis- 
tinctions 
among others. 
Natural ability 
counts more 
with them than acquirements, and 
they consider the mechanic the 
equal of the professional man of like 
strength of personal character. Nev- 
ertheless, very great differences exist 
among the people themselves. We 
are too prone to imagine that since 
lack of means enforces a common 
style of living among them, they are 
all on the same plane intellectually 
and morally. There is an aristocracy 
of the mountaineers just as of people 
elsewhere. This is well expressed by 
the remark of an aged and wise 
mountain woman, who once said: 
“There’s scrubs amongst our people 
as well as amongst our cattle, and 
any person that’s looking for scrubs 
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can easy find ’em, but the person that 
thinks we’re all scrubs is mistaken.” 
This woman was herself a refutation 
of the charge, “all scrubs,” for she 
would have been a leader among 
whatever degree of people her lot 
might have been cast. 

From Miss Murfree’s writings one 
would gain the impression that dia- 
lect talk is the only speech among 
the mountaineers of all degrees. 
This idea is not correct. One may 
indeed meet with all the peculiarities 
which the author has put into the 
mouths of her characters, but not so 
universally as she has represented. 
“You ’uns” is very infrequently” 
heard, and even the distinctive “thar” 
is not used by 
some families. 
The speech of 
the better class 
of mountain- 
eers contains 
far fewer no- 
ticeable pecu- 
liarities than 
that of the un- 
educated peo- 
ple of the 
southern low- 
lands. This 
may be attrib- 
uted to the ab- 
sence of the 
popula- 
tion in the mountains, as well as to 
the deliberate and formal manner of 
speech among the mountaineers. 

It is not safe to say that Miss Mur- 
free has drawn better pictures of her 
men than of her women. We see the 
characteristics of the men_ boldly 
displayed in the court room, at the 
crossroads store, in the tavern, on 
the mountain top, or by the fireside ; 
but to understand the women re- 
quires a long residence among them 
and on a familiar footing. 

In reply to the question put to the 
young girl by the stranger visitor, 
“Do you always stay at home? Do 
you never go anywhere?” there comes 
the simple reply, “No, I hev no call 
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to go nowhar ez I knows on.” This 
expresses briefly but succinctly the 
condition of some of the women of 
the region. Some of them have 
never been farther from home than 
the crossroads, and many _ have 
never visited the county seat, which 
in some cases consists of a group of 
not over a dozen houses. 

The attitude of the men towards the 
women, rather than the real igno- 
rance of the women, is shown in the 
following criticism by one of Miss 
Murfree’s men in the “Despot of 
Broomsedge Cove”: “I never hearn 
afore of a gal takin’ the ‘lection ter 
heart same ez men folks. Ginerally 
gals dunno what thar kin folks air 
runnin’ fur, an’ pays mo’ ’tention ef 
the henhouse war blowed over in a 
high wind, or a mink hed throttled 
the fowels, ’n ef thar dad air ‘lected 
or beat. Wimmen ginerally dunno 
ef jedge air higher’n sher’ff, or 
sher’ff’n constable. I never hearn tell 
o’ sech a gal ez this hyar Marcelly 
Strobe.” 

Miss Murfree’s young women are 
too invariably beautiful and too much 
of heroines. Men of fine presence 
and girls possessed of a delicate beau- 


ty and almost deer-like shy graceful- 
ness are certainly to be found among 
the mountaineers, but they are not 
common enough to appear in every 
scene of the drama of life. 

Miss Murfree has madeconstant use 
of the supernatural and superstition 
in her writings; and of the effective- 
ness of this element in her hands 
from a dramatic and artistic stand- 
point there can be no question; but 
she is not warranted in giving this 
feature such a prominent place 
among the characteristics of the peo- 
ple whom she is describing. These 
mountaineers are by no means as 
superstitious as the people of the 
southern lowlands, who have been 
brought up surrounded by a negro 
population; and I suspect that Miss 
Murfree’s own early suroundings are 
responsible for this error on her part. 
Among these southern Appalachian 
Mountains the number of blacks 
and superstition, like the temperature, 
decrease with increase of altitude. 
A common example of this difference 
is the fact that while the mountaineer 
thinks nothing of starting off for a 
week’s lonesome herding of his cattle 
with but a sack of meal on his back, 
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it is almost impossible in some parts 
of the southern lowlands to hire a 
man, whether white or black, to stand 
guard alone during the night over a 
flock of sheep in a neighboring pas- 
ture. 

It has been so frequently repre- 
sented that the mountaineers have a 
low standard of morality, that Miss 
Murfree’s silence on this point may 
be misinterpreted by her readers. 
The fact is, as a rule, they are most 
sensitive in regard to improprieties 
in the relations of the sexes. 

The attitude of the mountaineers 
towards the law, and of the law officers 
against offenders, can best be illus- 
trated by a quotation or two from 
Miss Murfree’s writings. 


“‘T reckon you know you ain’t got no 
right to carry concealed weapons,’ said the 
sheriff. 

“*Ain’t got no right ter w’ar a shootin’ 
iron!’ exclaimed Tubal Sims, his eyes 
starting out of his head. 

“*Agin the law,’ said the deputy airily. 

“*Agin the law,’ echoed Tubal Sims, 
his back against the wall and his eyes 
turning first to one, then to the other, of 
his companions. ‘Lord! Lord! I- never 
knowed afore how far the flat woods war 
ahint the mountings. How air ye goin’ 
ter pertec’ yerself agin yer neighbor ’thout 
no shootin’-iron?’ he added cogently. 

““By the law,’ said both officers in 
unison. 

“*Thar ain’t no law in the mountings, 
thank Gawd,’ cried Tubal Sims. 

“*There is plenty here,’ declared the 
sheriff, ‘and a plenty of it to go round.’ 

“*Thank Gawd!’ echoed the pious 
deputy.” 


Old Groundhog Cayce expresses 
his views as regards the law as fol- 
lows: “The Bible ‘lows ez every man 
air a law unto hisself, an’ I hev f’und 
I gits peace mos’ly in abidin’ by the 
law ez kems from within.” 

The efficiency of trial by jury 
among these mountaineers may be 
judged by the fact that in some coun- 
ties where homicide is not infrequent 
there has never been a conviction 
which has led to an expiation of the 
deed on the gallows at the hands of 
an officer of the law. Mountain 
logic sees in this failure of justice the 
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justification of lynch taw. The ‘ter- 
rors of so-called mountain justice are 
not overdrawn by Miss Murfree, and 
she has correctly given in the clearest 
manner possible the attitude of the 
various classes of people towards this 
unpleasant and lowering phase of 
mountain life. It seems impossible 
for such a free feeling people to see 
any justice in a law which permits a 
certain’ practice in one place or by 
one set of men aad punishes severely 
any infractions of the law regulating 
this practice. 

Thus far we have considered the 
mountaineers themselves. Let us 
see in what manner Miss Murfree has 
dealt with the stranger who has en- 
tered these mountain fastnesses. We 
have a first glimpse of him as he ap- 
pears in “The Star in the Valley,” in 
the character of the careless sports- 
man who merely observed the moun- 
tains from the holiday point of view, 
and departed as light hearted as he 
had entered them. The mountain 
scenery had seemed to him a veritable 
fairyland, and the humble ways of the 
inhabitants had in such surroundings 
a pleasing quaintness. In contrast to 
this, Miss Murfree shows in “The 
Romance of Sunrise Rock” the feel- 
ings of the educated stranger perma- 
nently established in this region. 
Here we find two young professional 
men, who, under the pressure of pov- 
erty, had retreated from the unap- 
preciative world to the mountain wil- 
derness; and this is perhaps the first 
literary reference to the migration of 
such men southward instead of tak- 
ing up cowboy life in the West. We 
find them comfortably housed and 
well fed, to be sure, but overcome by 
the immensity of the wilderness and 
suffering from intellectual hunger. 
The homely life of the mountaineer 
had for them assumed the shape of 
barren poverty under surroundings 
of terrible isolation. How gladly 
would one of them have exchanged 
the heaping abundance of riches of- 
fered by nature for a crust in a gar- 
ret, whence he could at least now and 
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then issue forth and mingle with the 
world! 

In “His Vanished Star,” Miss Mur- 
free introduces within the mountains 
a type of stranger which during the 
last fifteen years the mountaineer has 
learned to know quite well. It is the 
stranger in quest of his heritage. 
Some time previous to the Civil War, 
while there was still no railroad 
throughout the whole mountain re- 
gion extending from east Central 
Tennessee to the Blue Ridge, and the 
French Broad and Asheville were 
unheard of, a considerable number of 
northern capitalists were induced to 
purchase titles to vast tracts of land 
in this unknown region. The in- 
ducements were that one could be- 
come, in name at least, a great landed 
proprietor, by the expenditure of an 
exceedingly small amount of cash. 
It was a species of gambling in most 
cases, and the purchaser knew little 
and cared less about the exact loca- 
tion or general nature of the land to 
which he had acquired a title. Some 
few men made these purchases in all 
seriousness, and made journeys afoot 
and on horseback, of hundreds of 
miles, to view their purchases, and 
formed great plans for their develop- 
ment. But the Civil War came on 
and interrupted all such projects, and 
caused the title papers to be left un- 
touched in the most remote pigeon- 
hole of the secretary. Thus these 
titles passed down into the hands of 
the present generation, and more 
than one young fellow has exclaimed: 
“Well, I am going down there to see 
if any such land really exists, and find 
out if we have any claim to it what- 
ever.” 

It was in some such manner that 
Kenneth Kenniston had come into 
possession of certain mountain lands, 
and in association with two specula- 
tors, he had decided on making it a 
pleasure and health resort by con- 
structing a hotel on one of the desir- 
able sites. With little or no knowl- 
edge of these mountain people and 
their ways, he entered upon his pre- 
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liminary work with the methods 
which characterize the man of affairs 
in the city. His experience with the 
possessor of an “occupied tract” 
which interfered with his plans for 
landscape attractions, the difficulties 
of mountain surveying, and the 
arousing of an antagonistic spirit 
among the natives in general, are 
given in truthful detail. But does 
this stranger finally conquer this wil- 
derness and make it render up to him 
that financial recompense which he 
feels is his just due? The answer is 
most emphatically, no! 

The most complete portrayal of 
the “stranger in the mountains’ is 
given in “The Juggler.” The im- 
pression that his magic makes on the 
mountaineers is, like most of Miss 
Murfree’s “supernatural effects,” very 
much overdrawn. It is when the 
author describes the unquenchable 
longings of the Juggler for glimpses 
of civilization, and his twenty-mile 
walks for the purpose of respiring 
just a little of the atmosphere which 
the hotel guests have brought with 
them that the full strength of her in- 
tuitions is shown. 

Miss Murfree has chosen the subtle 
sides of mountain life for her delinea- 
tions. Her themes are such as give 
opportunity for analysis of emotions 
and actions, rather than giving the 
exhilaration which arises from the 
out-of-door sports which one would 
associate with this wild mountain re- 
gion. That phase of mountain life 
which, aside from mountain scenery, 
usually attracts one from the outside 
world to such a region and which oc- 
cupies much of the time of the moun- 
tain men, viz., sport for sport’s sake, 
receives but the merest mention by 
Miss Murfree. We do not wade 
with her people the clear mountain 
streams day after day in the keen en- 
joyment of that most peaceful and 
yet satisfying of mountain sports,— 
trout fishing,—returning each night 
to the shelter and good cheer of the 
log cabin, with a string of fish too 
marvellous in number to be received 
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with credulity by the fishermen of 
fished out regions, the streams too, 
having been stocked by the lavish 
hand of nature and not by the United 
States Fish Commission. 

Or, in the still more exciting sport 
of deer driving, we do not follow the 
hounds or take up our position in 
some well-known deer stand, to give 
test to our endurance or nerve and 
quickness, and after a successful hunt, 
men and dogs camp on the spot and 
alternately eat venison and sleep, till 
nothing but hide and hair remain of 
the slaughtered deer. Nor do we 
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laboriously traverse the labyrinth of 
ivy and laurel, trying to intercept a 
bear in his maraudings or track him 
to his lair. Nor are we taken on a 
panther hunt, the most dangerous, as 
well as now the rarest, of the moun- 
tain sports. 

The omission of these healthy and 
cheerful sides of mountain life leaves 
a gap in Miss Murfree’s work which 
mars its complete faithfulness. Their 
inclusion would have greatly light- 
ened the impressively sombre and 
dramatic coloring which she has seen 
fit to give to this life. 
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IN THE WINTER OF LOVE. 


By Charles Hanson Towne. 


H, yes! Love hath its June—ah, yes! 
But, Oh, dear one, there come its winter days; 
And you and I must one day feel the winds 
That sweep across the lonely moorland ways ; 
And you and I must hear the plaintive song 
That gives the heart a pang of sad regret. 
But, Oh, sweetheart, the roses bloom for us 
Now in our youth; it is not winter yet; 


It is not winter yet! 


Ah, Love hath had its summer days, dear heart, 
Its music and its rhapsody of peace; 
The days we hoped to keep forever, love, 
Have fled from us and found a swift release. 
And you are gone! December’s lingering snow 
Has touched my heart and kissed each leafless bough. 
Since you are gone, Oh, Love, how well I know 
That June is dead, and it is winter now; 


And it is winter now! 








THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1884 IN MR. 
BLAINE’S HOME CITY. 


By Edward G. Mason. 


HEN I entered the Dirigo 

Business College at Augusta, 

Maine, in January, 1884, regis- 
tering as a student hailing from a 
country town some thirty miles dis- 
tant, the coming National Republi- 
can Convention, to be held in Chi- 
cago five months later, was already 
a popular topic of conversation 
among the citizens of the Maine capi- 
tal. Mr. Blaine’s failure to secure 
the Republican nomination for the 
presidency at Cincinnati in 1876, and 
again at Chicago in 1880, had been 
a bitter disappointment to the great 
majority of his fellow townsmen. 
That his faithful and astute lieuten- 
ant, Joseph H. Manley (popularly 
known as “Joe” Manley), had deter- 
mined that the third attempt to make 
his chief the standard-bearer of his 
party should not fail was well known 
in the city, and at least three-fourths 
of the population, of all ages, parties 
and classes, sincerely hoped that suc- 
cess might at last perch upon the 
banner of Maine’s favorite son. 

The struggle for supremacy at 
Chicago began several days in ad- 
vance of the official date of the con- 
vention. As early as Saturday, May 
31 (the convention met Wednesday, 
June 4), the supporters of at least two 
of the leading candidates for the 
presidential nomination had opened 
headquarters at prominent hotels. 
Frequent telegrams from Chicago 
were received in Augusta, and their 
contents, especially when encourag- 
ing, were soon known all over the 
city. The Kennebec Journal, a daily 
paper of which Mr. Blaine himself 
had at one time been the editor, pub- 
lished every morning lengthy and ex- 
cellent reports from the scene of the 
great struggle, and the afternoon 
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papers from Roston, Lewiston, Port- 
land and Bangor, which arrived early 
in the evening, found an unusually 
ready sale. 

In general the preliminary reports 
were favorable to Mr. Blaine’s suc- 
cess, but evidences were not lacking 
that, although he was certain to lead 
his competitors on the first and sec- 
ond ballots, the final outcome was by 
no means assured. While professing 
absolute confidence, there were indi- 
cations that the managers of the 
Blaine boom were not a little fearful 
that their well laid plans might mis- 
carry at the last moment. The bitter 
lessons of 1876 and 1880 were not for- 
gotten ; his friends knew only too well 
that the virulent hatred and untiring 
opposition of the influential enemies 
who had already twice prevented Mr. 
Blaine from attaining his greatest am- 
bition would tell against him in the 
impending struggle. Disquieting re- 
ports of coalitions among his oppo- 
nents were frequently heard and 
caused a great deal of anxiety. 
Wednesday and Thursday passed 
without a ballot, and the excitement 
and suspense had become so intense 
that everybody gave a sigh of relief 
when the news came over the wires 
Friday morning that the names of the 
candidates would be presented that 
forenoon, and that the nomination 
would surely take place some time 
during the day, unless an unforeseen 
and serious deadlock should occur, 
like that of four years previous, when 
Garfield came in as a dark horse. 

As fast as they were received, tele- 
graphic bulletins were displayed in 
the windows of the post office, nearly 
opposite the building in which the 
Business College occupied the second 
floor. The school was not large at 
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that season of the year, and what stu- 
dents there were left, together with 
the teachers, gave up all idea of work 
and crowded into the windows over- 
looking the street. By noon a very 
considerable crowd had_ collected 
about the bulletin board, and an hour 
later a large section of the street be- 
low us was filled with a dense mass of 
interested, anxious people. The an- 
nouncement that Mr. Blaine led his 
strongest competitor by sixty votes 
on the first ballot was loudly cheered, 
as was also the report of a net gain 
of fifteen votes on the second ballot. 
Meanwhile the excitement and impa- 
tience increased, and it was decided 
to read the telegrams immediately on 
their receipt from a chair placed near 
the door of the office. Every an- 
nouncement of a change of votes in 
Mr. Blaine’s favor was heartily ap- 
plauded, and the report of the final 
result of the third ballot, showing a 
net accession to his ranks of twenty- 
five, aroused a great deal of enthusi- 
asm. 

The fourth ballot had not been long 
under way when it became apparent 
to everybody that the ranks of Mr. 
Blaine’s opponents were broken and 
there was no longer any possibility 
that his nomination could be pre- 
vented. The appearance of men at 
work swinging a flag-rope between 
the post office and a building on the 
opposite side of the street indicated 
that Mr. Manley (who was then post- 
master) considered the result assured. 

The scene which followed the read- 
ing of the dispatch, “Mr. Blaine is 
nominated,” was not one to be read- 
ily forgotten. The crowd went mad. 
Men shouted and yelled and threw 
their hats into the air in an uncon- 
trollable ecstasy of joy. They shook 
hands with one another and pounded 
one another on the back and head 
with entire disregard of physical con- 
sequences. One particularly demon- 
strative young man threw away his 
hat and coat and proceeded to fling 
about every person whom he met. 
The news was received at about 4.30 


P. M., and in less than five minutes 
a mammoth flag, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “OUR NEXT PRESIDENT, 
JAMES G. BLAINE,” was 
floating over the street. We students 
had promised to attend to our recita- 
tions as soon as the result was an- 
nounced; but under the circum- 
stances such a thing was not to be 
thought of. Without waiting for per- 
mission, we rushed down into the 
street, the professors, no less excited 
than ourselves, following close be- 
hind us. 

Meanwhile, as though by magic, 
all of Water Street below the Ken- 
nebec River bridge had filled with 
people in carriages and on foot, while 
the doors and windows of the busi- 
ness houses were crowded with spec- 
tators of the unusual scene, many of 
them ladies. Bells, factory whistles, 
tin horns and human voices were re- 
inforced by a small cannon, pressed 
into service for the occasion. Over 
all the ear-piercing din roared the 
deep bass of the Allen Publishing 
House steam siren, showing that for 
the time being, at least, Mr. Allen, 
the wealthy publisher and a promi- 
nent Democrat, joined in the general 
rejoicing. 

Of the two or three hours that fol- 
lowed I recall little save impressions 
of being swept along in a dense mov- 
ing mass of humanity, and of shout- 
ing myself hoarse. Some time dur- 
ing the afternoon it had been reported 
in the Grammar School that Mr. 
Blaine was sure of the nomination, 
and the scholars had risen in their 
seats and given three cheers. Not 
long after the arrival of the final news, 
they, with hundreds of other youths 
from all the schools in the city, were 
rushing along the streets, the boys 
blowing tin horns and in every other 
conceivable way contributing as 
much as possible to the general pan- 
demonium. 

It was soon rumored that a cele- 
bration was being arranged for the 
evening, in which delegations from all 
sections of the state would take part, 
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and the crowds which began to ap- 
pear on the late afternoon trains 
tended to confirm the report. It was 
not until past ten o’clock that the 
specia! trains from Bangor and Port- 
land, the last .c .crive that night, 
hrineing visitors from every impor- 
tant city in Maine, rolled into the sta- 
tion. Some hours earlier the citizens 
of Augusta had paid their respects to 
Mr. Blaine and been favored with a 
brief speech from him in response; 
but most of them joined also in the 
second demonstration. A mammoth 
procession was formed, including the 
visiting enthusiasts and a half-score 
or more of bands, and marched di- 
rectly to the home of the newly 
chosen candidate. 

Up to that time the day had been 
a beautiful one, but indications that 
a thunderstorm was pending soon ap- 
peared. When the new standard- 
bearer was called to his porch the 
second time to respond to the plau- 
dits of a great crowd of enthusiastic 
admirers, the sky was black and 
threatening and vivid flashes of light- 
ning were darting hither and thither 
through the clouds. But the rain, 
which soon began to fall in torrents, 
in nowise daunted the spirits of the 
devotees of the Plumed Knight. 
They insisted that he must make a 
speech,—and not too brief a one at 
that. 

I recall that scene very vividly: the 
commanding figure and strong face 
of Maine’s best loved son, the bril- 
liantly lighted rooms filled with 
members and friends of the Blaine 
family, the mass of excited, cheering 
men and boys whose upturned faces 
were now and then lighted up by a 
lightning flash, and the downpour of 
rain through the overspreading 
boughs of the trees on the Blaine 
lawn. I remember, too, the singing 
by a quartet from Bangor of an 
improvised song, whose limping 
rhyme did not prevent it from being 
loudly applauded by the crowd. Its 
repetition was demanded, and Mrs. 
Blaine requested as a special favor 
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that it be sung the third time. I also 
remember the laughter and applause 
which greeted a remark from some- 
where back in the darkness, in re- 
sponse to a reference Mr. Blaine had 
made to the inclement weather: 
“We've been waiting for this shower 
for eight years.” 

A few days later, a party of Pacific 
Coast delegates, fresh from the Chi- 
cago Convention, arrived in Augusta 
to pay their respects to the man 
whom they had so faithfully sup- 
ported. Their special train, the loco- 
motive and cars profusely decorated 
with bunting and a fine picture of 
Blaine serving as a headlight, bowled 
into the station late in the afternoon 
of Monday, June 9. All through the 
day regular and special trains had 
been pouring crowds of visitors into 
the city, and the station and all the 
avenues leading thereto were densely 
packed with human beings. Several 
bands were present, among them the 
famous Chandler’s Band of Portland, 
the National Soldiers’ Home Band of 
Togus and Pullen’s Band of Augusta. 
There were speeches at the depot, two 
of which were especially well re- 
ceived ; one of them by the venerable 
and beloved ex-Vice-President Han- 
nibal Hamlin, and the other by Judge 
Knight of California, a fine appearing 
man and brilliant orator. In intro- 
ducing Mr. Hamlin some one called 
attention to the interesting coinci- 
dence that in 1860 as in 1884 Maine 
and Illinois had furnished the Repub- 
lican candidates, though in reverse 
order. The speech-making was re- 
newed at the Blaine residence an 
hour or so later, and again in the 
evening, when the visitors were 
serenaded at their hotel, the Augusta 
House. 

Mr. Blaine’s colleague, General 
John A. Logan, arrived in Augusta, 
Monday, June 24, accompanied by 
Senator Hale of Maine. For some 
reason his visit had not been widely 
announced, and the crowd that col- 
lected at the station to greet him was 
not a large one. I had heard the 
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rumor of his coming earlier in the 
day, and with several boy companions 
was on hand to meet him when he 
appeared. Walker Blaine, the oldest 
son, was in waiting with the family 
barouche and met the visiting states- 
man when he stepped from the train. 
On his way to the carriage General 
Logan was intercepted by an old sol- 
dier, considerably the worse for 
liquor, who grasped his hand and in- 
sisted on shaking it vigorously, 
meanwhile assuring “Jack” of his 
delight at seeing him again. It was 
said that the veteran had at one time 
been in Logan’s military command. 
Although evidently embarrassed by 
the episode, the general remained per- 
fectly good natured throughout the 
ordeal. In the evening the usual ser- 
enade was tendered the distinguished 
visitor, and both the candidates spoke 
briefly. The popular nicknames for 
General Logan—‘“Black Jack” and 
“The Black Eagle of Illinois’”—were 
very appropriate. Having myself 
seen and marvelled at the inky black- 
ness of his hair and eyes, I was pre- 
pared to appreciate an anecdote that 
was told me several years afterwards. 
At a National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic some 
years ago, Mrs. Logan was one of the 
hostesses at an evening reception to 
the old soldiers. Each veteran, as he 
was introduced, received a pleasant 
greeting. But among them was a 
man from Ellsworth, Maine, of very 
swarthy complexion, whom Mrs. 
Logan singled out from the company 
for a specially friendly hand-shake, 
remarking as he did so, “Why, you 
are almost as black as my Jack.” 
Strangely enough, although I was 
one of the small crowd that gatherel 
in the street to witness the official 
notification of Mr. Blaine of his 
nomination, my recollections of that 
ceremony, which took place on the 
Blaine lawn, Saturday, June 23, are 
very dim. Perhaps the reason is that 
my mind was more occupied with an- 
ticipation of seeing the afternoon per- 
formance in the big tent of the circus 


which exhibited in town that day than 
it was with the graver affairs of na- 
tional politics. 

The great opening rally of the Re- 
publican campaign in Maine was held 
on the shores of Lake Marancook, a 
beautiful sheet of water ten or fifteen 
miles distant from Augusta, Wednes- 
day, August 12. It was estimated 
that fully fifteen thousand people 
were present. With the exception of 
Mr. Blaine, I have little recollection 
of the speakers. But I do remember 
the famous pine cone badges that 
were so much in evidence, and the 
long-haired old man, attired in a 
flowing white linen duster and wear- 
ing on his breast a profusion of 
badges, most of them bearing the 
names of the Republican candidates, 
who declared himself to be the Sec- 
ond Messiah. 

From the day of this opening rally 
the campaign waxed warm and vigor- 
ous. The Democrats rallied and, 
though hopelessly outnumbered, 
made a valiant fight. Their princi- 
pal organization in Augusta was a 
Cleveland and Hendricks Boys’ Cam- 
paign Club, facetiously dubbed by 
the Kennebec Journal the Cleveland 
and Hendricks Infantry. 

A story which appeared in a 
Western paper some time in August, 
reflecting on the character of Mr. and 
Mrs. Blaine, was bitterly resented in 
Augusta by the respectable people of 
both parties, and a report that the 
tombstone marking the grave of their 
first child had been so disfigured as 
to alter the date of birth aroused tre- 
mendous indignation. In some inex- 
plicable manner a poem—or rather a 
series of doggerel verses—bearing on 
the alleged desecration found its 
way into the columns of the Kennebec 
Journal. The Blaines were seriously 
annoyed, and soon after the morning 
delivery of the papers messengers 
were sent out to buy them up or 
secure them in exchange for copies of 
a second edition, from which the 
objectionable matter had been 
omitted. The New Age, a local Dem- 
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ocratic weekly, promptly reprinted 
the verses and commented on them 
with great glee. 

Joseph H. Manley was at this time 
chairman of the city School Board; 
and I, desirous of securing permis- 
sion from him to enter the Cony High 
School in the fall, called at his office 
one day with my mother. We found 
the room filled with men waiting for 
an audience with him. Mr. Manley 
himself, a short man with features 
lighted up by a pair of brilliant eyes 
indicative of rare intelligence and 
shrewdness, was at the moment of 
our entrance talking with Mr. Blaine 
over the telephone. For some reason 
Mr. Blaine did not hear well, and 
Mr. Manley was obliged to repeat his 
message until he became rather ex- 
asperated. His temper was still a bit 
ruffled when he turned to us and 
somewhat brusquely asked our busi- 
ness. 

I afterwards had experience of his 
graciousness and courtesy; but only 
a saint could have borne the heavy 
load of work, responsibility and 
anxiety that fell to Mr. Manley’s lot 
during that strenuous political con- 
flict without an occasional lapse into 
ill humor. 

The September gubernatorial elec- 
tions in Vermont and Maine brought 
joy to Republican hearts and sorrow 
and forebodings to the hearts of their 
opponents. sut there was one 
fly in the ointment. The previous 
winter, the Maine Legislatue had 
passed a law submitting to the voters 
of the state at the following Septem- 
ber election a proposed amendment 
to the State Constitution, strictly 
prohibiting any and all forms of 
liquor traffic. The Australian ballot 
system had not then been adopted in 
Maine, and when Mr. Blaine came to 
the polls he was sharply watched by 
both the temperance people and the 
saloon sympathizers. It was an em- 
barrassing position, and he probably 
chose the most diplomatic course 
possible under the circumstances in 
refusing to vote on the amendment 
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at all. He was, however, severely 
criticised, both sides accusing him of 
cowardice. The Prohibitionists made 
much of the incident to alienate the 
temperance Republicans, and in some 
sections equally diligent use was 
made of it to influence the liquor ele- 
ment against him. 

There was a decided stir in the city 
a iew days after the September elec- 
tion, caused by the appearance 
simultaneously in the New York 
World and the Boston Globe of a list 
of Augusta citizens who were “sup- 
posed to have sold their votes to the 
Republicans.” So strong was the 
indignation aroused by the affair that 
the World correspondent wisely de- 
cided that his presence in Augusta 
was not desirable just at that time 
and soon left the city. A warrant 
was got out for his arrest, but I think 
it was never served. Not long after- 
ward he returned and signed an aff- 
davit, in which he declared that his 
published statements had been writ- 
ten and forwarded while he was under 
the influence of liquor. Nevertheless 
there are good reasons for the suppo- 
sition that his story was based on 
fairly accurate information, and that 
it contained nearly as much fact as 
fiction. 

Of course political feeling ran high 
among the high school students, and 
as might be expected the sentiment 
was overwhelmingly Republican. 
The day previous to the November 
election the boys were allowed to re- 
main after the forenoon session and 
take a straw vote on presidential 
preferences. No sooner was the an- 
nouncement made than some of the 
more zealous partisans began cam- 
paign work among such of their fel- 
low students as were known to be a 
trifle shaky in their political convic- 
tions. It even developed that one 
astute youth attempted bribery,—and 
that, too, in the interests of St. John, 
the Prohibition candidate! Of per- 
haps fifty boys, only four voted for 
Cleveland, seven for St. John, and 
the rest for Blaine. Not to be out- 
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done, the girls requested a similar 
privilege in the afternoon. The joint 
ballot of the entire school showed 
sixty-five votes for Blaine, nineteen 
for Cleveland, eleven for St. John, and 
one for Belva Lockwood, the latter 
having been cast by a youthful miss 
of pronounced up-to-date ideas and 
abundant moral courage. The result 
of the ballot was announced in the 
Kennebec Journal the following morn- 
ing, whereupon the New Age re- 
marked sarcastically that the national 
election might as well be called off,— 
the Cony High School students had 
settled the matter. 

Every effort had been put forth in 
September to secure as large a ma- 
jority as possible for the Republican 
candidate for governor, in the belief 
that it would influence the national 
election in November. Ever since 
the rude Whig refrain of 1840,— 


“Have you heard the news from Maine,— 

How she went hell-bent for Governor 
Kent, 

For Tippecanoe and Tyler too?” 


resounded from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, there has been a pop- 
ular political saying that “As goes 
Maine, so goes the Union,”—a not 
altogether well founded superstition, 
which Maine people themselves cher- 
ish with considerable pride and te- 
nacity. 

The November election passed off 
very quietly in Augusta. All pre- 
election reports from other sections 
of the country seemed to indicate the 
success of Mr. Blaine, though it was 
evident that the Burchard incident 
and the unfortunate ‘Belshazzar’s 
Feast” would cost him some votes. 
But no one supposed that a clergy- 
man’s silly alliteration and the fact 
that Mr. Blaine had dined with Jay 
Gould and a few other millionaires 
would alienate a sufficient number of 
his supporters to defeat him. It was 
known that the betting in large cities 
was favorable to him and that the 
Republican leaders seemed confident 
of victory. 


I was on very good terms with Mr. 
Manley’s stenographer, a young man 
some years older than myself; and 
early in the evening of election night 
I went with him to Mr. Manley’s of- 
fice. It was already crowded with 
local politicians, and we decided that 
it would be better to go over to 
Meonian Hall, where the Republicans 
had arranged for the reading of the 
election returns as fast as they were 
received. By half past seven o’clock 
the hall was jammed to the doors; 
but no news of any moment was re- 
ceived until more than an hour later. 
About eight o’clock a party of Demo- . 
crats who had heard that New York 
had gone for Cleveland appeared on 
the streets. Naturally we were some- 
what disquieted by the Democratic 
jubilations; but our fears were soon 
allayed by an announcement from the 
platform that the Democratic rumors 
were canards. A little later the re- 
ports from New York and elsewhere 
began to come in thick and fast, and 
as telegram after telegram was read, 
announcing large Republican gains, 
the excitement and enthusiasm in- 
creased rapidly. 

Before eleven o'clock, a _ small 
crowd of enthusiastic partisans, led 
by the Blaine and Logan Drum 
Corps, were marching through the 
streets in a pouring rain. About 
midnight a friend who was with me 
in the procession suggested that we 
enter the Methodist Church, which 
was near at hand, and ring the bell. 
The doors were locked, but we had 
no trouble in forcing them open, and 
were soon tugging lustily at the bell- 
rope. To our dismay the rope broke 
in a few minutes, and there was noth- 
ing for us to do but to end our cele- 
bration in that quarter. I was after- 
wards told that the damage was not 
known until the sexton went to ring 
the bell for the mid-week prayer meet- 
ing, and that not hearing the usual 
summons many of the brethren failed 
to appear, supposing that for some 
reason the service was to be omitted. 
A sour-faced fellow student, the son 
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of a church trustee of Democratic af- 
filiations, informed me later that my 
friend and I were to be prosecuted 
for our escapade; but I never heard 
anything further of the matter. My 
impression is that we should have 
had the hearty sympathy of a large 
majority of the church people. 

Our next exploit was in securing 
entrance to the Granite Congrega- 
tional Church, the religious home of 
both Mr. Blaine and Mr. Manley. 
The extensive grounds were sur- 
rounded by a high picket fence, the 
scaling of which I never would have 
-dreamed of attempting under ordi- 
nary circumstances. As it was, I 
landed with one foot shoeless in a 
very considerable puddle of water, the 
missing shoe having securely lodged 
between two of the pickets. We 
climbed into the church through a 
small window from which the glass 
had been broken out, probably by 
two young men whom we found al- 
ready in the belfry. My friend cut 
his hands severely on the pieces of 
glass still adhering to the sash, but 
insisted on having his turn at the bell- 
rope. The four of us kept the bell 
pealing for an hour, after which we 
returned to the hall. When I arrived 
home at four o’clock in the morning, 
there was not a dry thread in my 
clothing and I could hardly speak 
aloud. 

On my way home, I overtook three 
men. Taking it for granted that they 
shared my sentiments, I remarked 
that I supposed they had been cele- 
brating Blaine’s election. Their re- 
plies were frank, profane and discon- 
certing. Evidently I was not in the 
company of sympathizers. Remem- 
bering the old adage, “discretion is 
the better part of valor,” and realiz- 
ing that the odds were overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic, at the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself I discreet- 
ly slipped away into the darkness of 
a side street. 

By morning there were ominous 
indications that the celebration of the 
previous night was premature. Then 


followed weary, anxious days of sus- 
pense, filled with an exasperating 
succession of conflicting reports, in 
consequence of which the emotions of 
Republicans and Democrats alike 
were kept vibrating between joy and 
gloom. The Kennebec Journal kept 
an enormous eagle at the head of its 
columns for a week or more, claiming 
a large majority for Blaine and 
Logan in the Electoral College. But 
it became more and more evident as 
time wore on that Republican hopes 
were growing dim and that Demo- 
cratic assurance was increasing pro- 
portionately. Nevertheless the Na- 
tional Republican Committee - still 
claimed the victory, and every even- 
ing for perhaps ten days after the 
election there were rival celebrations 
on the streets of Augusta. The feel- 
ing ran high and it was feared there 
might be quarrels and possibly blood- 
shed. One night as the rival proces- 
sions passed each other, with a squad 
of policemen acting as a buffer be- 
tween them, a marcher in the Demo- 
cratic ranks asserted that he had been 
hit by a missile thrown by some one 
in the Republican parade. The 
wound did not prove serious, however, 
and some days later the Kennebec 
Journal declared (whether truthfully 
or not I never knew) that it had been 
inflicted by a pea shot from a pea- 
shooter in the hands of a small boy on 
the sidewalk. 

I was in Mr. Manley’s office the 
night of the last Republican “cele- 
bration.” He did not approve of al- 
lowing the farce (for such it had be- 
come) to continue, and when a local 
Republican politician came in to col- 
lect money to buy fireworks for the 
crowd he exclaimed ill humoredly, 
“What’s the use of letting them make 
fools of themselves any longer!” 
“Let them have their fun while they 
can,” was the grim reply. The par- 
aders got their fireworks, but those 
were the last. 

Still we hoped against hope. The 
vote in New York was so close that 
there was a possibility an official re- 
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count might change the reported re- 
suit, and the Journal refused to con- 
cede the election until that had been 
completed. At noon on the Saturday 
following election day, in accordance 
with the instructions of their National 
Committee, the Democrats celebrated 
their victory by ringing bells and fir- 
ing cannons. But it was not until 
Monday, November 17, a fortnight 
lacking one day after the election, 
that the Journal finally acknowledged 
defeat. Of course it had been known 
for quite a time that Mr. Blaine’s 
chances of getting in on a recount 
were practically hopeless; but I well 
remember how my heart sank when 
I read the fateful sentence at the head 
of the Journal’s editorial columns: 
“Settled—Cleveland will be the next 
President.” It sounded like a death 
knell; and there have been few hours 
in my life when my grief has been 
more profound or bitter than it was at 
that moment. Most of Mr. Blaine’s 
supporters, particularly in his own 
city and state, sorrowed for his defeat 
not so much because they were Re- 
publicans as because they loved the 
man devotedly and knew only too 
well how deeply the iron of bitter 
disappointment had entered his sen- 
sitive soul. 

But the most remarkable Blaine 
demonstration that ever took place 
in Augusta was yet to come. Many 
times during the campaign, Mr. 
Blaine’s fellow townsmen had done 
him honor. It was to prove to him 
that their loyalty had not been 
daunted by his defeat that a large 
crowd of citizens, headed by a local 
band, formed into a procession on 
Water Street, Wednesday evening, 
November 19, and marched to his 
residence. A brief but eloquent and 
touching address, in which Mr. 
Blaine was assured of the unwavering 
love and respect of his fellow towns- 
men and neighbors, was made by the 
Hon. Herbert M. Heath, a brilliant 
young lawyer and later a state sena- 
tor. The defeated candidate re- 
sponded in a speech in which he dwelt 


largely upon the alleged intimidation 
of voters in the South. Not even at 
a time when his ambition to become 
the chief magistrate of the greatest 
nation on earth seemed most certain 
of fulfilment did the beloved states- 
man receive louder and more enthu- 
siastic applause than was accorded 
him that night, when as a rejected 
nominee for the presidential office he 
stood before his neighbors and fellow 
citizens and thanked them for such 
an exhibition of persistent fidelity and 
affection as few public men have ever 
succeeded in winning from their sup- 
porters. I was not able to be present 
on that memorable occasion, greatly 
to my regret. But I remember that 
the applause could be heard a mile 
or more away, and that as it came 
floating to my ears across the silently 
flowing waters of the lovely Kenne- 
bec, it brought such tears to my eyes 
as are only shed when one mourns 
over the new made grave of a great 
hope. 

Of course the Augusta Democrats 
celebrated Cleveland’s election. The 
Cleveland and Hendricks Boys’ Cam- 
paign Club was out in force on the 
evening of Saturday, November 22, 
and many delegations from other sec- 
tions of the state took part in the 
event. Unfortunately there were 
some floats and transparencies in the 
parade which indicated a lack of such 
a spirit of courtesy and kindliness as 
would have seemed proper under the 
circumstances. It was also reported 
the following day that the procession 
halted in front of the Blaine home, 
and that some “lewd fellows of the 
baser sort” even yelled out insulting 
personal remarks; but I do not know 
that the rumor was true. It is to be 
regretted that the spirit exhibited 
toward Mr. Blaine during the entire 
campaign by a certain class of 
Augusta Democrats, some of them 
claiming party leadership, was that of 
bitter personal animosity, and their 
remarks concerning him and his fam- 
ily were often insulting to the last 
degree. But partisan politics are not 
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conducive to the development and 
display of the finer traits of human 
nature. 

At the time of which I am writing, 
it was the custom at the Cony High 
School to devote the afternoon ses- 
sions of certain days appointed for 
that purpose to declamations before 
the students and members of the fac- 
ulty. On one of these occasions a 
member of the junior class possessing 
rather untsual elocutionary talent 
was among the speakers selected. His 
declamation was Colonel Ingersoll’s 
great speech presenting Blaine’s 
name to the Republican Convention 
in Cincinnati in 1876; and he deliv- 
ered it magnificently, in a voice vi- 
brating with strong emotion. The 
students were worked up to a high 
pitch of excitement, and for several 
minutes after the speaker had finished 
pandemonium reigned in the school- 
room. Boys and girls alike shouted, 
stamped their feet, pounded their 
desks and waved handkerchiefs. One 
youth who tried to cheer for Cleve- 
land was promptly notified that he 
must either hurrah for Blaine or keep 
quiet. Being the loyal son of a rabid 
Democrat, he chose the latter alter- 
native. The principal tried hard to 
look displeased at the unusual dem- 
onstration, but we knew he would 
have been glad to cheer with us, so 
we felt free to ignore his perfunctory 
calls for order. It was a most strik- 
ing because a genuinely spontaneous 
exhibition of youthful hero worship. 

That Mr. Blaine never lost his hold 
upon the Maine people, and that 
those who had wandered from their 
native heath were not less loyal to 
him than those who remained citizens 
of the state, were strongly impressed 
upon me by an incident that took 
place something more than eight 
years after his political defeat. One 
evening in February, 1893, I was 
present at a banquet of the Sons and 
Daughters of Maine in a large town 
near Boston. Owing to another en- 
gagement I was late in entering the 
hall, the post-prandial speaking hav- 


ing already begun. There were some 
two hundred persons present, with a 
single exception all complete stran- 
gers to me. No one had suggested 
that I might be called on for a 
speech, and until the toastmaster 
suddenly announced my name thre 
possibility of such a thing had never 
entered my mind. I was entirely un- 
prepared; my experience as a public 
speaker covered only the eight 
months that I had been pastor of a 
village church, and my attempts at 
after-dinner speaking had hitherto 
been confined to college spreads. 
Naturally, what to say and how to 
say it was a burning problem for me 
at that moment. I solved it by say- 
ing the things that were just then 
uppermost in my heart. Mr. Blaine 
had died a few weeks previous (Janu- 
ary 28), a disappointed, sorrow 
stricken, broken spirited man, and 
the tragic pathos of his career had 
taken a strong hold on me. _Inas- 
much as I was speaking to an audi- 
ence of Maine people and death had 
levelled all barriers of partisan preju- 
dice, I felt that it would be entirely 
appropriate for me to pay a simple 
tribute to the memory of the dead 
statesman. That there might be no 
suspicion of a partisan bias in any- 
thing I said, I was careful to mention 
incidentally that my own _ political 
affiliations were no longer Republi- 
can. It happened, strangely enough, 
that no mention of the recent passing 
of “the best loved of the sons of 
Maine” had been made in any of the 
speeches preceding mine, and my 
crude, unpremeditated little eulogy, 
possessing no merit other than that 
of complete sincerity, was applauded 
in a way that showed how very near 
my subject was to the hearts of my 
hearers. 

Thus far in her history, no son of 
Maine, native or adopted, has suc- 
ceeded in winning from the cool 
headed, warm hearted people of that 
state such passionate, devoted love 
as was accorded James G. Blaine,—a 
love that was as unwavering through 
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ill repute as through good repute, 
that overlooked the frailties and mis- 
takes of the man upon whom it was 
so abundantly lavished, that grew the 
stronger and tenderer as his misfor- 
tunes and sorrows increased, that 
would not even be separated from him 
at the verge of the open grave, but 
leaped the boundaries of death and 


followed his emancipated spirit into’ 


“that bourne from whence no travel- 
ler returns.” It would be indeed an 
ambitious man who would ask for 
more; for the galaxy of great and 
good men whom Maine has honored, 
and who have honored Maine in re- 
turn, can be matched by few of our 
American commonwealths. She has 
always been proud of her statesmen, 
and she has kept an almost unbroken 


line of able men as her representa- 
tives at Washington. That she per- 
sists in living up to her traditions is 
well attested by the high standard of 
character and ability of her present 
Congressmen. No _ higher tribute 
could be paid the memory of the 
great, tender hearted Maine states- 
man, to whom Fate was at once so 
cruel and so kind, than simply to state 
this one significant fact: He was 
loved best by those who knew him 
best, as a man and a citizen as well as 
a statesman,—his friends and neigh- 
bors in the little home city on the 
banks of the beautiful Kennebec, 
many of whom had known him and 
honored him long before Fame found 
him out and marked him for her 
own. 





MORNING. 
By Myrtle Reed. 


HE magic east lies in mysterious shadow, 
A Titan dreaming fitfully of day ; 
The ghostly mists are deep upon the meadow, 
Outlined against the hillside, faintly gray; 
The portent of the dawn has strangely swayed 
The silver birches, trembling and afraid. 
Too long the hosts of Dark have held the plain; 
The king of Night, reluctant, yields his reign; 
With rapturous accord does Earth acclaim 
The tidings of new life for heart and brain: 
Behold, the night hath passed away in flame! 


Sea-born and strong, the winds begin to blow; 
Against the cliffs the billows break in spray; 
Returning waters meet and overflow— 
White-plumed battalions marshalled for the fray; 
Upon the beach the foaming cavalcade 
Beats yet once more with rhythmic cannonade; 
Afar, the boundless reaches of the main 
Show lines of white that fall and rise again. 
A morning song the sea’s lips soon shall frame, 
Insistent and with passionate refrain: 
Behold, the night hath passed away in flame! 
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Athwart the darkened East there comes a glow, 
A thrill, a tremble, then a slender ray ; 
A single arrow from the sun-god’s bow 
Strikes on the zenith like a star astray. 
The signal-lights of Venus slowly fade ;— 
For night her gentle radiance was made. 
The distant hills take on a crimson stain 
From fire poppies, set in golden grain 
That, wrought of light, puts harvest fields to shame ; 
Through feathery clouds there creeps a scarlet vein. 
Behold, the night hath passed away in flame! 


Reflected splendor on the sea below 

Has blazoned through the waves a royal way,— 
A path of glory, such as angels know, 

That leads the wondering soul to kneel and pray. 
Stray threads of sun are shining in the glade 
Where dews of morning sparkle in the shade 
And pearly webs an alien beauty gain. 

High in the maple, down the leafy lane, 

A robin’s song, with neither words nor name, 
Falls in a cadence like a silver rain. 

Behold, the night hath passed away in flame! 


The ramparts of the sunrise glorious grow, 
With what imprisoned rainbows none may say,— 
What diamonds snatched from sunbeams and from snow, 
What violets and emeralds lost by May 
In those far-off celestial walls are laid. 
Imperial gates of jacinth and of jade, 
As dreamers’ castles, reared in sunny Spain, 
Before those jewelled entrances are lain. 
Forgotten springs may summer now reclaim, 
While visions of the autumn yet remain. 
Behold, the night hath passed away in flame! 


“Let there be light!” the angels now ordain. 

Far links of morning distant ‘seas enchain. 
Into the waiting heart new courage came, 

And from the deep there rose a siren strain: 
3ehold, the night hath « ssed away in flame! 
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LIFE ON 


THE IRISH BOGLANDS. 


By Clifton Johnson. 


With illustrations by the author. 


NARROW-GAUGE railroad 
A from Strabane had taken me 

as far as Finntown, a diminu- 
tive bogland village among the 
mountains of Donegal, and left me 
stranded there. I had expected to 
drive on over the hills to Dunglow on 
the coast, fifteen miles distant. A 
private conveyance, however, was not 
to be had in Finntown, and the only 
public one was a slender jaunting-car 
that met the train. This already had 
six passengers when I sought it out, 
and besides there was a vast heap of 
luggage, not to mention the driver. 
With cheerful Irish optimism this in- 
dividual declared he still had room 
for me; but his two-wheeled skeleton 
of a vehicle looked to be in imminent 
danger of a breakdown already. 
How the single horse could draw 
such a load was a problem, and I pre- 
ferred to leave the jaunting-car to its 
fate while I spent the rest of the day 
in seeing something of the region 
where I then was, on foot. 

It was early in the afternoon, cold 
and windy, and gloomy with the shad- 
ows of threatening gray clouds. The 
country was one of bogs and rocks 
that here and there on favoring slopes 
gave way to little patches of green 
fields alternating with plots of newly 
turned earth. The houses were low, 
one-story buildings, rarely contain- 
ing more than two rooms, and of 
the rudest construction throughout. 
Roofs were invariably of thatch, 
crisscrossed with ropes of twisted 


hay that were either tied to stones 
dangling in a continuous row along 
the eaves or to pegs driven into the 
house walls. The thatch was some- 
times of rushes, oat straw or heather, 
but most often was of a wispy grass 
cut on the bogs, known as “moun- 
tainy stuff.” 

The Donegal soil is very wet and 
so vielding that horses cannot work 
on it. Few of the farmers own even a 
donkey, and all the work is done in 
the most laborious and primitive 
fashion, by hand. One man with 
whom I stopped to talk was carrying 
manure in a basket on his back from 
his house front to a near field. His 
boy, a lad of thirteen, was helping 
with a basket of smaller size. Often 
the women assist in this task, and 
when the land has been dotted thickly 
over with the heaps dumped from the 
baskets and these have been spread 
with forks, they break up the lumps 
and distribute the manure more 
evenly with their hands. 

In a plot neighboring the one where 
I had stopped, two men were putting 
the finishing touches to a_ small 
patch of oats. The ground had been 
prepared and the oats sown and the 
men were now digging trenches 
through the field about eight feet 
apart and scattering the earth as they 
heaved it out over the seed. But at 
this particular season more farmers 
were engaged in securing their year’s 
supply of fuel from the “peat moss” 
than in tilling the soil. I could see 
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the lonely groups bending to their 
work on the bog, digging out the 
black sods and laying them all 
around the cutting to stay until the 
completion of the slow two-months’ 
process of drying.. 

Late in the afternoon, as I was 
passing a hillside cottage, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a curious hum- 
ming sound. The door was open and 
I looked in. There stood a woman, 
barefoot, in spite of the damp and 
chill of the hard, clay floor, spinning 
at a great old-fashioned wool wheel, 
an extremely clumsy affair, which 
had the appearance of having been 
home-made about a hundred years 
ago. I made my presence known, 
and was invited in to watch the work 
as long as I chose to stay, though the 
woman expressed surprise that | 
should find it interesting. To her the 
process was commonplace, for, like 
most persons brought up in these re- 
mote Donegal homes, she had been 
accustomed to it from childhood. She 
said the yarn was to be used in part 
for knitting and in part was to be 
made into cloth by a weaver who had 
a loom in a cabin down the road. 
Backwards and forwards the spinner 
walked, twirling the wheel with her 
right hand and holding a roll of fleecy 
wool in her left. An attenuated 
strand connected the roll with the tip 
of the spindle, which in its rapid revo- 
jutions twisted the wool into yarn. 
The spinner kept the yarn of an even 
thickness by her practised sense of 
touch, and every few moments she 
stopped the wheel, shifted the strand 
and cave the wheel another whirl to 

. up at the base of the spindle the 
yard or two she had finished. Then 
the process was begun over again. 

By the fire sat a wrinkled old 
woman with a red kerchief over her 
head, carding. She held one card in 
her left hand, hooks upward on her 
knees, and with the card in her right 
pulled and scratched the wool into an 
even fleece. That done, she loosened 
the wool from the hooks, took it be- 
tween the backs of the cards, and 


rolled it into a light puff a foot long. 
Her supply of material was in a sack 
by her side, and a little two year old 
girl who was tottering about the cabin 


- floor now and then tried to help by 


pulling some of it from the bag and 
tucking it into the old woman’s lap. 

The man of the house sat on the 
opposite side of the fireplace smok- 
ing, except for occasional intermis- 
sions, when he removed his pipe from 
his mouth to spit on the floor. A sec- 
ond child, somewhat older than the 
other, was playing with a frayed 
patch on the leg of the man’s trou- 
sers. In one corner of the room was a 
rude bed, in another a heap of pota- 
toes. Overhead were the smoke- 
blackened rafters of the roof, with 
certain crossbeams, sticks and lines 
intervening, from which were sus- 
pended all sorts of household miscel- 
lany, including several of the brown 
bags of wool awaiting spinning. One 
feature of the room that seemed out 
of keeping with the rest of the litter 
was a modern sewing machine of ex- 
pensive make. A tin kerosene lamp 
was fastened against the wall, and the 
man said I would find such a lamp in 
most homes, though there were fami- 
lies so poor that they used no light 
save pitchy fragments of fir wood dug 
out of the bog. Take a pitch splinter 
as big as one’s finger, he explained, 
and it made a very good torch to 
carry about. 

The old woman carding wanted to 
know if I spoke the Irish. Her tongue 
accommodated itself hesitatingly to 
English; for Gaelic is the common 
language of the mountains. I, of 
course, had to confess my linguistic 
inability. That I was from America 
seemed to me sufficient reason for my 
ignorance, but with her that would 
not pass. She knew well that Irish 
was talked in the States—sure! many 
and many had gone to the States who 
knew nothing else—and she was 
scarcely able to excuse my delin- 
quency. 

The family could mention a num- 
ber of relatives and former neighbors 
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now resident in America, just as can 
almost every family throughout the 
length and breadth of the island. 
The Donegal emigrants return to 
take up anew the life 


give themselves airs in their Yankee 
clothes. Not till every shred of these 
clothes is gone does the returned 
traveller become entirely normal and 





on the forlorn bog- 
lands with a frequen- 
cy probably  une- 
qualled in any other 
section. I wonder 
that they should, for 
at best they can gain 
only a meagre sup- 
port; but they have a 
deep attachment for 
their native soil, and 
I suppose they miss 
their customary hard- 
ships and the music 
of the Irish language. 
It is generally thought 
that their foreign so- 
journ has done them 
no good. They do not 
take to the heavy 
manual labor as kind- 
ly as before, and they 
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begin to take his proper place in the 
bogland world. 

I spent the night at Finntown’s 
lone hotel, a big, barren structure of 
‘gray stone overlooking a little lough, 
beyond which rose some bleak, dark 
mountain ridges. The hotel depended 
on its bar and a small shop for a live- 
lihood and not on stray travellers. 
From the dining-room window the 
foreground of the view was mainly 
composed of a stack of peat just 
across the road, with a generous ac- 
companiment of rubbish. The apart- 
ment’s chief articles of furniture were 
a dirty lounge, a few rickety chairs 
and a round table covered with a 
scant square of oilcloth. The less 
said about the floor the better. On 
the mantel were two silent clocks. 
Such clocks, or those that kept time 
on an erratic plan of their own, were 
common in Irish hotels; but I did 
not often find two on the same shelf. 

My evening meal was hardly more 
prepossessing than the room. There 
was some questionable butter with no 


butter knife, a bowl of coarse-grained 
sugar crystals with no spoon, and 
bacon and eggs likewise spoonless. 
A single knife and fork and a tea- 
spoon were apparently considered 
sufficient for all purposes. The knife 
was of steel with a wooden handle, 
and the fork of “silver” worn down 
to the baser metal underneath, and its 
tines deformed into the semblance of 
corkscrews. I had my doubts about 
the cleanliness of the dishes. Besides, 
the bacon was half done, dreadfully 
salt, and floating in grease. The tea 
might have been willow leaves; the 
hot water tasted of the bog; and 
though the bread was passable and 
the diminutive portion of milk vouch- 
safed was sweet, the meal as a whole 
was decidedly uninviting. 

The house upstairs looked like an 
unfinished barracks, and my chamber 
had sheathed walls and ceiling, paint- 
less and wholly unornamented. The 
one window was uncurtained and the 
floor was without a carpet or rugs. 
That the room was ordinarily used by 
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some member of the hotel 
household seemed evident from 
the presence in one corner of a 
shrine of packing boxes sur- 
mounted with a _ crockery 
image of the Mother Mary 
holding the infant Christ in her 
arms. A soap box at the base 
of the shrine projected to form 
a convenient kneeling -place. 
The bed was as dubious as the 
rest of the hotel belongings; 
yet, thanks to my afternoon’s 
tramping, I slept as well as if 
my surroundings had _ been 
palatial. 

Rain was falling in frequent 
showers the next morning, and 
the wind blew in a chilling gale. 
I started out in one of the 
brighter intervals, but had not 
gone far when a fierce scud 
drove me to beg shelter at a 
wayside hovel. I might as well 
have gone into an ancient cave 
dwelling, the gloom of the in- 
terior was so deep. After all, 
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was I in a human 
habitation or a 
henhouse? Sense 
of smell said 
the latter, though 
odors were some- 
what mixed, and 
when sight __re- 
turned to my at 
first blinded eyes 
this impression 
was strengthened. 
A wet, scrubby 
turkey stood dry- 
ing and warming 
itself in front of 
the peat fire glow- 
ing low on the 
rude hearth. Close 
by a hen was sit- 
ting in a box, and, 
a little more retir- 
ing, a second hen 
was comfortably 
established among 
the tumbled rags 
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of a ruinous bed. On the uneven dirt 
floor a third hen was picking about 
with an industrious family of chick- 
ens; and, later, other hens, turkeys 
and several ducks wandered in from 
outdoors. Even without these feath- 
ered occupants, the room was dis- 
tressing in its clutter and grime. Up 
above hung no end of duds and 
wreckage, while below was a chaos of 
bags, peat fragments, broken {urni- 
ture, farm tools and household imple- 
ments. I thought I would rather live 
in an American stable. 

A tall tatterdemalion of a man 
had given me a chair and found an- 
other for himself. From behind him 
a small boy in a long-sleeved coat, 
apparently inherited, watched me fur- 
tively. By the fireside squatted a 
woman knitting some men’s coarse 
socks. Presently, in a lull of the 
storm, a barefoot liftle girl came 
noiselessly in at the door. She was 
not one of the household, and she 
crept along the wall until she reached 
a tiny window that looked out on the 


street. Then I noticed that a few 
dusty jars of candy and some other 
small wares were displayed there. 
The girl wanted a penny’s worth of 
motto candy, and the boy who had 
gone to the window with her took 
down the jar she pointed out and 
carried it to his mother by the fire- 
place. The woman poured out the 
required amount of candies into her 
hand and exchanged with the girl 
for the penny, and the boy carried 
the jar back. As he replaced it in 
the window, however, he slyly ab- 
stracted one of the sweets and 
slipped it into his mouth. 

The housewife was knitting for a 
shopkeeper in a town “six miles over 
the mountain,” who acted as agent 
for some concern in Scotland. The 
Scotch firm furnished the yarn, and 
she got a fresh bundle at the shop as 
often as she finished knitting her for- 
mer supply and carried the socks to 
be shipped to Scotland. She received 
for her work three half pence a 
pair, and nearly always took up 
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the money due in trade. Some 
of the remoter of the Donegal 
knitters lived fully thirty miles 
from the shop which gave out the 
work. They, as well as those who 
lived nearer, made the journeys to 
it and back on foot, with packs on 
their backs containing the ‘socks 
or the yarn, according as they 
were going or returning. If it 
was necessary to be absent from 
home more than one day, they 
usually stayed over night with 
friendly wayside folk. Often they 
travelled in parties of ten or 
twelve, and in pleasant weather 
would only stop toward evening at 
some house to refresh themselves 
with hot tea, and then would keep 
on all night. 

The shower which had been the 
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occasion of my seeking 
shelter at- length ceased, 
and I had left the hut 
and was walking along 
the road, when a young 
man overtook me and 
began to ask questions 
as to my business. My 
answers did not satisfy 
him, and it was plain 
he was suspicious and 
excited. Finally he 
boldly accused me of 
working for the gov- 
ernment. It was of no 
avail to deny the 
charge. He was sure; 
he declared he had 
been to Australia -and 
all over the world and 
he knew! He had had 
his misgivings of me 
as soon as I came to 
Finntown, and now 
his ill opinion was con- 
firmed and he would 
trace me! 
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power, and their bitterness, 
whether just or not, is 
natural. It was in the 
neighboring Glen Veagh 
that there occurred forty 
years ago one of the most 
distressing tragedies of 
Irish life in its relations 
between landlords and 
tenantry of which we 
have record. An estate 
in this glen had been re- 
cently bought by a Mr. 
Adair. He was, I under- 
stood, a kindly man with 
the best of intentions as 
regards his treatment of 
his tenants; but he had 
the ill luck almost at 
once to come into colli- 
sion with them. It began 
with his shooting on a 
mountain over which an- 
other landlord claimed 
the sporting rights. The 
peasantry took _ sides 
against Mr. Adair and 
regarded him as a usurp- 
er and one day they 
came forth in a body to 
the disputed shooting 
ground and turned him 








So we parted, and I judged from 
the tenor of his remarks that when 
the tracing had been done something 
would happen. Later I inquired the 
reason for this flurry, and was told 
that strangers sometimes wandered 
among the mouniains searching for 
valuable minerals, and that they were 
secretive concerning their object, or 
did not satisfactorily explain their 
actions to the understanding of the 
natives, who, therefore, have come to 
look on them as emissaries of the 
government. The peasantry have a 
keen antipathy to England and its 
rule, and these spies, as they call 
them, are subject to a good deal of 
dislike. 

The Donegal folk of this particu- 
lar region have had some very unfor- 
tunate encounters with governmental 


off. This resulted in a 
series of lawsuits, and Mr. Adair 
was greatly irritated by the oppo- 
sition he encountered and the de- 
lays in obtaining what he believed 
was justice. Meanwhile he had 
bought more property, until he 
owned a tract of ninety square miles, 
and he undertook to stock the moun- 
tains with Scotch sheep. As an out- 
come, the bogs were strewn with 
dead mutton. Accusations were 
brought against the tenants, and they 
were compelled to part with their 
meagre goods to pay for sheep that, 
often at least, had died of exposure to 
the weather. But Mr. Adair was con- 
vinced that the people were banded 
together to do him injury, and when, 
in the late autumn, his manager was 
found dead on Derry Beagh Moun- 
tain and no evidence was forthcom- 
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ing to show who had committed the 
crime, he decided to make an exam- 
ple of this pestilential community. 
Accordingly, the following spring, he 
served notices of ejectment on all the 
tenantry of the district. Every effort 
was made to dissuade him; for to exile 
several hundred souls so summarily 
from their homes, and in many cases 


from their only available means of 
livelihood, meant for them acute suf- 
fering. Mr. Adair, however, was in- 
flexible, and the sheriff with two hun- 
dred police and soldiers took up the 
task and spent three days in drag- 
ging men and women out of their 
cabins and levelling their poor huts. 
The evicted tenants hung about the 

ruins and many 











of them slept for 
several nights on 
sides. Fortu- 
nately the affair 
ately the affair 
was widely no- 
ticed, and relief 
soon came—that 
which was most 
effectual being a 
proposal from 
one of the gov- 
ernments in Aus- 
tralia to give free 
passage thitherto 
all who wished to 
emigrate. This 
offer was eagerly 
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accepted by most of the homeless 
peasants, and thus the episode ended. 
The landlord had at last triumphed 
and was undisputed master of deso- 
late and unhappy Glen Veagh. 
What I saw of the Irish Highlands 
after leaving Finntown was not es- 
sentially different as concerns either 
scenery or people from that already 
described. There. were the same 
bogs and sombre loughs and stony 
mountains and the same low cabins 
and tiny fields. Small holdings, sub- 
divided by family inheritance for cen- 
turies, are the rule, the majority of 
them under fifteen acres. The land is 
too poor for the peasants to more 
than eke out a miserable existence in 
the best of times on such holdings, 
and when the crops fail there is great 
distress. Yet, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, such is the demand for 
land that from twenty to thirty 
pounds is readily obtained for the 
tenant rights of one of these little 
bogland farms. The rentals vary 
from five shillings to three or four 
pounds. This simply pays for the 
use of the land.. The tenants them- 
selves, after the custom almost uni- 


versal in Ireland, must erect their 
own houses, put up their own fences 
and do all their own draining and re- 
claiming; and then, when a man has 
by his personal exertions increased 
the value of his holding, the rent is 
very likely raised. 

Still, not all landlords are extor- 
tionate, nor are all peasants un- 
sophisticated and unequal to the task 
of coping with the landowners and 
their agents. It is said that many 
farmers do all in their power to ap- 
pear poor, that they come to pay 
their rent in their worst clothes, and 
are careful beforehand to get their 
bank notes changed into small silver, 
hoping the possession of only six- 
pences and shillings will give such an 
appearance of difficultv in getting the 
money together as to gain credence 
for their assertions of poverty. Then, 
with the whole amount due in their 
pockets, they try to get the agent to 
accept half. The case has two sides, 
doubtless, and both parties have their 
troubles and neither is wholly fair to 
the other. 

The people live largely on what 
they raise—potatoes, cabbages and 
turnips; but most of them purchase 
flour, a small quantity at a time, and 
bake it into bread. Tea, likewise, 
has of late years become a household 
necessity for old and young. They 
use fish to a considerable extent, and 
now and then indulge in a bit of 
bacon. When the potatoes are gone, 
the poorer folk buy “Injun” meal, and 
the more prosperous get oatmeal. 
The porridge is eaten with milk or- 
dinarily ; but if the cows are not giv- 
ing milk, or if no cows are owned, 
the porridge is eaten “dry.” 

Life is much the same from year to 
year. It is a day to day struggle, and 
the prospect is sober hued, always. 
Yet the Highlanders are an inde- 
pendent race and do not ask for char- 
ity. To me they seemed hardy and 
industrious to an unusual degree; 
and I could but regret that the condi- 
tions of their homeland were not 
more favorable. 
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CAN CONSUMPTION BE CURED? A STATE’S 
EXPERIMENT. 


By Mrs. Rufus Phillips Williams. 


HE spring of 1895 saw the cul- 
fj mination of a plan long cher- 

ished by many of the physicians 
and citizens of the state of Massachu- 
setts. The legislature appropriated 
$150,000 and appointed a board of 
trustees to consider a location and 
plans for a building in which con- 
sumption should be treated by the 
Brehmer or open air method. The 
report of these trustees gives the 
points considered in making their 
choice: 

“It was deemed necessary that the 
place selected should have an altitude 
of at least 1,000 feet above sea level; 
should be situated upon a southerly 
slope, and protected by woodlands on 
the north; that it should have a dry 
soil, be capable of good drainage, be 
so situated that not less than 200 
acres of land could be secured, and 





should 
unlimited 
of pure water. A 


supply 


further —_ require- 
ment was that the 
location should 
possess reasona- 
bly convenient 
means of com- 
munication by 
tatlroad: . .. Phe 
committee decided 


have an | ges 


that within the town of Rutland could 
be obtained a site which met all the 
requirements.” 

The location chosen was on the 
crown of the rocky ridge which ex- 
tends across the centre of the state 
from north to south. The town is a 
centre of historical interest; a part of 
Burgoyne’s army was encamped here 
after its capture; the early home of 
Madame Jumel, afterward the wife of 
Aaron Burr, was here; it is proudly 
called the cradle of Ohio, for from 
the old house still standing near the 
village, Rufus Putnam, one winter’s 
day in 1787, led the founders of Mari- 
etta, Ohio. Thus full of the history 
of the past, it was fitting that the 
Commonwealth should add to its 
glory by establishing here the first 
sanatorium ever conducted by a state 
for the cure of tuberculosis. The fu- 

ture history 
“8 6oof Rutland we 
predict will 
be as brilliant 
as the past. 


The battles 
for life and 
health fought 
and = gained 
within her 
borders will 
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CAN CONSUMPTION BE CURED? 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE. SANATORIUM AT RUTLAND. 


be as brave and earnest as her Colonial warfare. 
and her addition to the fields of science as endur- 
ing as her founding of cities. Situated in the 
centre of the state, with miles of undulating coun- 
try stretching before it, merging at last into the 
blue of distant hills, stands this maker of history, 
the Massachusetts State Sanatorium. Opened by 
Governor Wolcott, October 1, 1898, it received its 
first patient two days later. 

The part of the building occupied by patients is 
one story in height, and is arranged in wards 
stretching toward the south from a convex corri- 
dor, the kitchen, laundry, electrical and heating 
departments being on the north side. Each long 
ward contains twenty-two beds. There are small 
rooms for the isolation of those developing serious 
complications. At the end of each ward is a room 
having three sides of glass, in which sun baths are 
taken, the windows being arranged so that they 
can be opened at will, while beyond these are large 
piazzas having three exposures. These piazzas we 
find filled with lounging chairs summer and win- 
ter, for it is only in stormy weather that the patient 
cares to withdraw into the sun room. The light- 
ing is by electricity generated on the premises, and 
the heating is by bothsteamandhotair. Great care 
has been taken to have the system of heating, ven- 
tilation and sewerage as perfect as possible. The 
corridors have no stairs, but follow the natural 
grade, and the corners are rounded, preventing 
the accumulation of dust. The wards are under 
the supervision of hospital trained nurses. These 
nurses have the entire charge of the temperature, 
patients not being allowed to close the windows 
or turn the heat on or off. The nurses also have 
the care of those confined to their beds, receive 
the patients’ record books, and from these, to- 
gether with their own special charts of tempera- 
ture, pulse and weight, make a monthly record of 
the patient, which is handed the physician in 
charge. A written report of the condition of each 
bed patient is given the head nurse in the morn- 
ing and at night. 

The danger of infection from a consumptive is 
not in his breath, but in what he coughs up. For 
this reason sputa cups are provided, of which the 
nurses have the care, collecting them morning and 
evening and having them burned. These cups are 
boxes two and a half inches square, made of dis- 
infected waterproof paper. They slip into tin 
frames for holding, the cover of which is provided 
with a spring to keep it down, thus preventing flies 
from spreading the disease. The tin frames are 
disinfected. In different parts of the grounds 
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A WARD. 


there are large boxes made of this 
paper, which are collected and 
burned. While away from the build- 
ing the patient expectorates into a 
Japanese napkin, depositing it in a 
closed rubber pouch which is easily 
carried in the pocket. After the burn- 
ing of the con- 
tents, the pouch 
is disinfected and 
again ready for 
use. Thus life at 
the — sanatorium, 
surrounded though 


one is with all 
forms of the dis- 
ease, is much 


more free from the 
possibility of in- 
fection than the 
various health re- 
sorts. At the lat- 
ter, persons ex- 
pectorate _ freely 
around the hotels 
and streets, sow- 
ing the seed of 
consumption. 


The bedding of 


the ward is in care of the nurse. The 
allowance for patients is seven blan- 
kets each, besides the regular sheets, 
pillow cases and spreads. Patients 
can provide for themselves and use 
any number more, and the number 
thus supplied averages from two to 
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CAN CONSUMPTION BE CURED? 


CAMP LIFE, 


four. This seems a large amount of 
bedding ; but we must not forget that 
the windows are wide open and the 
wind blowing through the room all 
night. The night nurse, besides 
having the care of all bed patients, 
regulates the temperature of the 
wards during 
the night, partly 
closing the win- 
dows if a storm 
arises, and when 
the thermometer 
registers too low 
turning on the 
heat. The heat is 
by indirect radia- 
tion, fresh air di- 
rectly from out- 
side being passed 
over steam pipes 
and fanned into 
the rooms, thus 
being pure though 
warm. The heat 


is always turned on at five o’clock 
A. M., to warm the rooms for dress- 
ing. All patients not confined to their 
beds rise at seven and take at least a 
cold chest bath, often a plunge, as is 
directed by the physician. The flesh 
is first rubbed into a glow, then cold 
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CAN CONSUMPTION 


water applied. This is a most impor- 
tant part of the treatment, and soon 
the patients feel it as much a necessity 
to their comfort as others do the bath- 
ing of face and hands. Even the 
plunge in winter one learns to enjoy, 
when the water is so cold that it cre- 
ates a sensation “like needles pricking 
one all over,” as a patient said to me. 
Stimulation to the circulation, espe- 
cially in the chest, is aided by this cold 
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tain amount of exercise and saves the 
state the expense of extra help. The 
tables are particularly attractive to 
the visitor, as here individual charac- 
teristics are sure to be discovered. 
One readily finds the man and woman 
who has left wife or husband and chil- 
dren at home. Their pictures are sure 
to be as near as possible to the loving 
heart that is trying to be brave 
enough to live for their sake, to live 





NATURE'S DISPENSARY. 


bathing. It also has a tendency to 
prevent the taking of colds. 
Breakfast is ready at a quarter to 
eight, and after that comes the care 
of the ward. At all meals special diet 
is served when directed by the physi- 
cians ; but the usual breakfast menu is 
a cereal, chops, steak or eggs, muffins 
and cold bread and butter, tea, coffee 
and milk. In caring for the wards 
men and women alike are expected to 
make their own beds and arrange the 
little table that belongs to each. This 
serves two purposes: it gives a cer- 


here and be cheerful and happy. Here 
you discover a botanist with her vari- 
ety of flowers, there a devotee of 
fancy work, here a lover of books, 
there one of geology. 

By nine’ o’clock all are through 
breakfast and the care of beds, and 
ready for outdoor exercise. This, as 
well as every other detail of the pa- 
tient’s life, is under careful surveil- 
lance. Some are allowed to walk a 
number of miles, some only a short 
distance; others must lounge in the 
open air in hammocks or reclining 
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chairs. Zero weather or snow does 
not interfere with this order of things, 
heavy furs providing the necessary 
warmth and fresh air the stimulant 
that all soon learn to depend upon. 
At half past ten luncheon is ready in 
each dining-room; and it matters not 
if the patient has a most interesting 
book, or a camp is being built, or the 
top of a hill commanding an unlimited 
view is almost reached,—all must 
turn toward the house in time to 
reach there at the luncheon hour. 
These luncheons vary in kind and 
amount, and consist of raw eggs, egg- 
nog, beef extract and milk. This is 
an essential part of the “cure,” build- 
ing up what the disease is trying to 
break down. Then out of doors again 
for two hours, when dinner is served. 
This consists of a soup, a roast of 
meat (and on Friday fish), two vege- 
tables, bread and butter, dessert, tea 
and milk. At half past three there is 
a second luncheon, and at quarter of 
six is supper, consisting of a cereal, 
cold meats, bread and butter, sauce, 
tea and milk, and occasionally cake. 
At quarter past eight is the last 
luncheon, at which is given hot or cold 
milk. Lights are out at ten o'clock. 
A diet chart is kept each month, and 
by this the physician is kept constant- 
ly informed of the amount and kind of 
food the patient can take, and the re- 
sults. The record of medicines and 
changes in weight is included on the 
chart. 

During the afternoon patients are 
expected to be out, though when it 
is deemed best are allowed to take a 
nap on their beds. Until one has 
tried napping in a steamer chair or 
hammock, one cannot know why 
these supersede the bed at the sanato- 
rium. Some of the most comfortable 
hammocks I have ever occupied were 
made here of barrel staves. Two 
holes are bored near each end of the 
stave, and a rope is threaded through, 
being tied together when the required 
length of the hammock is reached. 
The curve of the wood fits that of the 
body very comfortably, with never a 





PASTIMES. 


need for hammock sticks, for these 
most excellent swings do not “double 
up” on you. 

The special duty of each patient is 
to record his daily habits. For this he 
is provided with a small blank book, 
in which he notes the number of hours 
spent out of doors, the amount of 
exercise, the character of his cough, 
the amount of expectoration, and any 
symptom of special import. Under 
the supervision of the nurse, he takes 
his temperature and pulse, the nurse 
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A WINTER DAY. 


recording these; and regularly each 
week he is weighed. 

I am often asked, what can patients 
find to do? Doesn’t time pass slowly? 
I cannot doubt that many smiling 
faces hide the heart-ache,—that hour 
after hour is troubled with anxiety. 
But the aim of those in charge is to 
have the attention engaged as much 
as possible in helpful employment or 
entertainment. There is nd way in 
which we are able so quickly and ef- 
fectually to drown our _ personal 
troubles as in trying to be actively 
helpful to others. Recognizing this 
and the benefits to be derived from it, 
especially here where some of the 
patients leave a family at home scarce- 
ly less able than themselves to bear 
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the burdens and cares of earning a 
livelihood, various clubs have been 
formed. 

The King’s Daughters! Isolated 
from home, what duty do they under- 
take? They darn socks! Think, ye 
women whose work baskets contain 
four or six darnable socks, or even ye 
with five pairs of busy feet to work 
for, what it means to conquer the 
number worn by seventy-five men 
whose duty it is to walk miles each 
day. Is it not enough almost to 
frighten this brave handful of less than 
twenty? Not so; for they know that 
in not a few instances they are reliev- 
ing women at home who have cheer- 
fully and bravely taken upon them- 
selves the burden of supporting chil- 
dren and husband while the latter is 
here in search of health. But stock- 
ings are not all. On July 16 an invi- 
tation was issued by the King’s 
Daughters of the Rutland Sanatorium 
to attend a sale of fancy articles in the 
pine grove near by. Repairing there, 
we found under the pines a charming 
rustic arbor about twenty feet square. 
Here the tables were spread with 
beautiful embroideries and many other 
tempting things, the work of this little 
band. A small room has been as- 
signed to them called the King’s 
Daughters’ Room, which will be fur- 
nished with the proceeds of this sale, 
and all furnishings marked with their 
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LAKE MUSCHOPAUGE, 


symbol—the Greek cross. We all 
know how helpful such a room can be 
made, how the very presence of that 
little cross will touch and cheer the 
invalid who must lie there. 

There is a Literary Club, with its 
semi-monthly meetings. At these, 
usually a paper on the life of an 
author is read, and selections from his 
works. This club is composed wholly 
of women, while a Debating Society 
is made up of men. When we remem- 
ber that almost every profession and 
trade is represented among the pa- 
tients, we can readily understand that 
such societies can be made most inter- 
esting. The Choral Club, formed and 
led by one of Boston’s prominent 
singers, is a marked source of pleas- 
ure to all. Socials are given by the 
members of one club to those of 
others. 

We must not forget the rides to 
Wachusett, which holds its blue peak 
in sight ten miles away across the 
beautiful lake, nor the field games, nor 
the skating, nor the camps. These 


camps!—can language convey to you 
their beauty and comfort? Flowers 
grow at every turn; hypatica and forty 
of her sisters run riot at the different 
seasons of their coming. Here the 
opportunity is offered for the men to 
prove themselves King’s Sons, and we 
find them ready to serve most willing- 
ly. A group of friends choose a fa- 
vorite spot ; small trees are stripped of 
branches and poles nailed from tree to 
tree enclosing the chosen space, the 
lower perhaps two feet from the 
ground, another a few feet higher. 
Pine boughs are woven back and 
forth between these poles, until the 
walls of the camp are verily living 
green. In choosing a camping place 
you may be sure bright eyes have 
found trees that Dame Nature grew 
purposely for a seat, and many an 
attractive one is found in which 
the peculiarities of the trunk are 
utilized. 

The camps in summer are without 
roof. The furniture partakes some- 
what of the individuality of the dwell- 
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ers, or | might say depends upon their 
ability to wield hammer and saw. All 
abound in hammocks, in the occu- 
pancy of which the ladies have be- 
come adepts, embroidering and sew- 
ing as comfortably as in a rocking 
chair. On one of my visits to the 
sanatorium I became much interested 
in the ingenuity manifested in the con- 
struction of the furniture. The camp 
] saw at that time had beautiful rustic 
seats, a centre table, a newspaper 
rack, waste basket, music stand and 
various other things, all made of the 
boughs of birch. I spoke of their 
beauty and remarked that the variety 
of tools must have been great with 
which to build so much. ‘Oh, no,” 
the spokesman replied, “we had only a 
saw, a hammer and our jackknives; 
and we had to borrow the saw and 
hammer, as there is only one of each 
owned by the patients.” The picture 
which that remark presented deep- 
ened my interest. I saw men working 
hard day after day, trying to make 
beautiful things with only the simplest 
tools. I related the circumstance to a 
gentleman, and was cheered by the 
immediate response, “I will send them 
a set of tools.” The tools arrived; 
then we were confronted with the 
problem how to distribute them fairly 
among seventy-five men and how to 
make each borrower responsible for 
their use and safe return. The library 
method was adopted. The tools are 
given out each day, and the name of 
the borrower is taken; they must be 
returned at night; so great is the de- 
mand, that sometimes three or four 
persons claim them at the same 
time. 

The winter camps, which often re- 
main through the summer and are 
occupied on stormy days, are also 
built in the woods and invariably face 
the south. Tramping through the 
snow, one comes unexpectedly upon 
a structure made of boards, with three 
sides and roof, the fourth side entirely 
open; the roof slants toward the back, 
shedding the rain or snow. The taste 
shown in the walls papered with pic- 
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tures varying in subject from repro- 
ductions of the “Angelus” to bill- 
posters, and the furniture made of 
things which any one else could not 
use, are interesting. Some ventilators 
long past their usefulness were found. 
What could be made of those? The 
apex of the cone was cut off and a 
stove pipe fitted, a hole cut in the side 
for a door, and hinges and latch made 
by fastening bits of sheet iron to a 
larger piece for a door,—and behold 
a most excellent stove! But the best 
of all is the way of creating a draught ; 
a hollow is dug in the earthen floor, 
into which a bit of drain pipe long 
enough to extend from the centre of 
the stove to just outside it, is laid; 
this conducts the air to a point just 
under the fire. The implements are 
crude and decidedly unique, but the re- 
sult is all that can be desired,—a good 
fire. The question arises, is it well for 
the patient to have these fires? The 
benefit derived from the exercise of 
gathering and chopping wood com- 
bined with the social element cen- 
tring around a fire I believe fully off- 
sets any bad effect which might be pos- 
sible from a small amount of heat in a 
shed entirely open on one side. The 
camera fiend is not unknown; botany 
and the study of birds and bird life 
are enjoyed, the field for both being 
large. 

The library is a veritable monument 
of sympathy, freely given by many 
citizens of the state. The services and 
incidental expenses of a lady were 
freely given to bring the subject be- 
fore the people, receive the books, 
mark, repack and forward them to the 
sanatorium, and be responsible for the 
careful spending of all money do- 
nated ; and there are now 2,000 bound 
volumes, which form a circulating li- 
brary. A patient has formed a special 
library for the sick, consisting of 350 
stories cut from papers, neatly folded, 
each put in an envelope on which is 
written the title of the story and 
the name of the author. Tired and 
weak hands can hold these without 
fatigue. 
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“The groves were God's first temples. Ere 
man learned 

To hew the shaft and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them; ere he 
framed 

The lofty vault to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems; in the darkling 


wood, 

Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt 
down, 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn 
thanks 


And supplication.” 


In the pine grove Sabbath services 
are held in suitable weather. Protest- 
ant and Catholic have “the Word min- 
istered unto them” in the form pre- 
scribed or chosen by each, and all 
dwell in harmony together. 

The governing board of this institu- 
tion consists of five trustees. The ex- 
pense of maintenance for the past year 
has been $9.24 per week for each per- 
son; of this, the patient pays $4, the 
state pays the rest. The examining 
and visiting physicians are Dr. Vin- 
cent Y. Bowditch and Dr. Herbert C. 
Clapp, both of Boston; each has an 
assistant physician at the sanatorium. 

The results of this experiment of 
the state are best told by quoting 
from the annual reports, and are most 
interesting, showing what can be done 
for consumptives in the harsh climate 
of New England. The trustees say: 
“Bold as was the inception of this, the 
first public hospital for tuberculous 
patients in this country, its past twelve 
months have justified its building and 
more than verified the prediction of its 
enthusiastic friends.” “The sanato- 
rium is now and ever will be a conclu- 
sive proof of the value of hyperzra- 
tion, and may in time offer statistics 
which will settle the vexed question of 
climate in the treatment of phthisis.” 

A large percentage of applicants 
are rejected because of too advanced 
stage of the disease. Dr. Clapp calls 
the attention not only of the sick, but 
physicians, to the necessity of discov- 
ering the disease early in its develop- 
ment. He says: “Many applicants are 
refused because they come only when 
their disease is so far advanced that 


there is little or no hope. If they 
would only apply near the beginning, 
when they are still able to work and 
feel fairly well; if physicians would 
recognize the disease earlier and send 
patients in the first stage, not waiting 
until the lungs commence to break 
down and the hectic, emaciation and 
other symptoms are so pronounced 
that even the laity can make a correct 
diagnosis, our hospital could accom- 
plish still more. Nor is it wise always 
to wait until the bacilli appear in the 
sputum, for occasionally this does not 
happen for many weeks after the on- 
set of the disease.” He says further: 
“As to treatment, in addition to con- 
stant and copious potations of the 
beautiful Rutland fresh air, day and 
night, and the other modern hygienic 
measures now recognized as necessi- 
ties for consumptives, medicines have 
been given in almost all cases, but use 
has been made only of those well 
known to our physicians generally.” 

The results shown by the follow- 
ing reports from October 30, 1899, to 
October 30, 1900, are conclusive evi- 
dence that consumption can be cured, 
and that the experiment undertaken 
by the state of Massachusetts has 
been successful. 

It has been said that if the yellow 
fever germ can be stamped out in 
Havana, the world will be rid of the 
disease. Not so with consumption. 
There is no one city or town which is 
its breeding place; it is scattered far 
and wide in each state of our beauti- 
ful country, and almost every family 
has at least one sufferer. Europe is 
equally afflicted. But the message 
that comes to-day is full of hope. 
The methods for curing the disease in 
its early stage are simple. Follow 
them not for one day or two, but for 
the rest of your life. Live in the pure 
air—it can be pure in the room as well 
as out of doors; take regular exer- 
cise; have nutritious food, and a 
healthful occupation ; burn all sputum. 
Then not only will the sick grow well, 
but the disease will disappear and the 
world will be blessed. 
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In conclusion, nothing can be given more eloquent and use- 
ful than a few statistics, illustrating what has been®said. 


From the report of Vincent Y. Bowditch, M. D., we have the 
following encouraging figures: 


Number of cases treated, 141. 



































Well- , 

Incipient. marked ye omnes Advanced. _—— Total. 
ncipient. 
Arrested, . : 26 | 13 10 (3) 3 4 56 
Very much improved, : 3* S (2) | 24 {2 x icy § (2) 30 
Much improved, . 2 1* | 10 (2) 9 (5) e () 2 (2) 23 
Improved, . , ° 1 ¢ 8 (1) |} 3 (2) 3 (1) 21 
Not improved, ; ‘ - I 6t(3) - 4 (4) II 
Tae 2.  «  % 32 | 34 45 12 18 141 
* Left against advice. +t Two died in sanatorium. 


Note. — The figures in parenthesis denote the number of cases with active disease, that is, 
those with high temperature, pulse and other signs showing rapid progress. 


Percentages. 
“ Arrested” cases (56), ‘ ' : ‘ ‘ . 39.7+ 
All grades of “improved ” cases (74), | . ‘ : : ‘ : 52.0+ 
“ Not improved ” (11), including 2 who died, ; , 7.0+ 


Of the total number of purely “ incipient ” cases, 81. 4M were arrested. 


From Herbert C. Clapp, M. D., we have the same good 
report. 


132 Patients who remained from 1 Month to 19% Months. 
































Apparently N 
ConDITION ON ADMISSION. Cured Improved. ot Died. 
orArrested. . improved. 
Incipient cases (82), 53 28 I - 
Moderately advanced cases (40), 6 18 15 I 
Far advanced cases (10). . - 3 6 I 
Total (132), . " 5 ; ‘ 59 49 22 2 
Percentages. 
Of all the cases in my service there were — 
Apparently cured or arrested, . ° x ° . . 45 
Improved (including much improved), . : : : : : 37 
Not improved (including worse), ° ‘ . . ; . ‘ 164 
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EUDORA DRAKE’S RUMMAGING. 
By Pauline Wesley. 


old house stood open, each 

framing new green vistas deli- 
cately embroidered here and there 
with silvery white blosoms. Eudora 
Drake, carefully balanced on a step- 
ladder before her library threshold, 
was astonished to catch a glimpse 
over her shoulder of Mrs. Harmon 
Pinney’s little girl who had entered 
by an inner doorway with all the 
quiet unexpectedness worthy a ma- 
terialized spirit. 

The child remained interestedly 
motionless while Eudora unhooked 
the fastenings of a blue portiére; for 
house cleaning, the bane of intelli- 
gent men, is a fascination and a joy 
to all onlookers who are too young 
to be of assistance. From more than 
one of the little town’s back yards 
came that desultory, half-soothing 
sound that belongs to carpet beating, 
and this was blended with the ener- 
getic twitterings of happy nest-build- 
ers. At last the portiére dropped. 
Muriel Pinney drew a deep, enchanted 
breath, then moistened her lips and 
opened them. 

“Mrs. Drake; now—marm says the 
Tender Hearts circle of the Mission 
Society’s goin’ to hold a new kind of 
a sale—what’s called a ‘rummage 
sale,’ next week Thursday in the 
academy basement. An’ she says to 
send ’em everything you can find that 
you don’t want,’cause they’re anxious 
to have a nice sale an’ get lots o’ 
money so’s to buy the parsonage a 
parlor carpet. We looked for Max 
and Judy or the twins to have ’em tell 
you at dinner, but they’d all gone 
fishin’ with their Uncle Basil. And 
their pa’s off on a trip—isn’t he? So’s 
pa, an’ he’s goin’ to stay four days. I 
didn’t mind runnin’ over though; 
there’s nothin’ ’special to do just at 
present. All the doors and windows 


r | *HE windows of the low-ceilinged 
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are locked an’ I can’t get in; marm’s 
varnishin’. Want me to take the pin- 
hooks out o’ the curtain, Mrs. Drake? 
Want me to whip it for you?” 

Eudora descended a _ few steps, 
faced squarely around, and seated 
herself on top of the ladder. Many of 
the Deckleboro women held her in a 
kind of mistrustful awe because she 
preserved her girlhood looks so well 
and was supposed to have a sense of 
humor, besides being a college grad- 
uate. 

“How can they,” she demanded 
gravely, “make lots of money selling 
things that nobody wants?” 

The little Pinney was disconcerted, 
but she finally managed to shrug her 
shoulders with a blasé air. “Dunno; 
they do get lots. Mrs. Tibbals says 
they’ve been the rage in cities all 
winter; she told marm of some so- 
ciety that raised pretty near enough 
to build a buildin’ out o’ nothin’ but 
trash. I—I s’pose folks likes to see 
what the neighbors was silly enough 
to be savin’, and of course they 
couldn’t see without buyin’. And— 
they’ve got to have something to put 
back into the garret or ’twouldn’t be 
a garret.” 

Eudora mused lazily. It was only 
from force of example that she kept 
up the old-fashioned annual house 
cleaning; she never threw her whole 
heart into the process the way other 
Deckleboro women did. She believed 
in daily sweepings, and she hated 
dirt, but she was really a dreamer and 
a philosopher disguised as a fairly 
efficient housekeeper and a very ac- 
ceptable wife and mother. Even Cord, 
her husband,who had made sand pies 
beside her when she was five years 
old, never suspected her identity. 

“And I suppose,” she remarked, 
falling naturally into Muriel’s specu- 
lative mood, “that it rather flatters 
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people to have a value put on articles 
which they were luxurious enough to 
consider worthless. Then it all serves 
to show,” she added absently, “how 
neatly our lives hinge on variety in 
tastes. Mrs. Tibbals wouldn’t care a 
fig about a mulberry platter while | 
should adore one, even if it were 
nicked.” 

“And it’s a splendid chance,” con- 
tinued Muriel, “to give away in a 
noble cause a sight of old coats an’ 
sweaters that the men folks won’t let 
you sell to the rag man. That’s what 
marm says.” 

“Well, go home, Muriel, dear, right 
away—I don’t need help, thank you 
—and tell your mother Mrs. Drake 
will begin rummaging as soon as she 
can,—to-morow morning, if possi- 
ble. It strikes me as interesting, and 
I think I shall enjoy going into old 
chests and boxes that | don’t usually 
open even in house-cleaning time.” 

The soft-stepping child took her 
forced departure with wistful eyes 
turned sideways. She had as definite 
an idea of an earthly paradise as 
Omar Khayyam had; and all she 
craved was to be a leading spirit in 
the rejuvenizing of home, or queen 
solitary amid a wilderness of chests 
and boxes not usually opened. 

Eudora Drake communed with 
herself smilingly the following after- 
noon, shut in alone with a smell of 
dried catnip and lavender, the pale- 
hued feathery crown of a buttonwood 
tree on a friendly level with a row of 
cedar box-lids. 

“If only soul searching were as 
popular,” she was thinking, cheerfully 
ironical; ‘‘and it would be even more 
so, I'll warrant, if regrets were as 
easily dumped out as dry goods and 
furniture, and if the neighbors would 
buy them for the benefit of ‘a noble 
cause.’ According to Muriel Pinney’s 
theory, we’d all have to buy, because 
humanity wouldn’t be humanity with- 
out its limitations.” 

She strolled to the back of the gar- 
ret and, seating herself on a scrap of 
faded carpet, put a hesitating hand on 


an ancient leather-covered trunk that 
wore a cluster of half-torn, time- 
dimmed foreign labels. It had be- 
longed to Cord Drake’s eccentric 
Aunt Celesté, whose grave the chil- 
dren tufted every spring with daffo- 
dils. The low-ceilinged old house and 
the orchard-bordered gardens had 
also belonged to Aunt Celesté, and 
so had the little capital through the 
influence of which Cord bespoke a 
comfortable salary from the corpora- 
tion of a beloved rolling mill. While 
Eudora pretended to be diverted with 
playful whimseys, she was trying to 
make up her mind to explore this 
trunk despite some queer, uneasy 
disinclinations. 

“Now, in a sale of characteristics,” 
she went on ingeniously, directing an 
artless glance toward the gently 
swaying tips of the buttonwood, “I 
wonder would anybody’s family 
budget make a better showing than 
mine, in the whitewashed glare of the 
academy basement. I might be very 
happily surprised, though I’d hate of 
course to act as my own advertising 
agent. Possibly, however, Cord would 
come home, after a great humiliation, 
flushed with pleasure over the new 
parcels, and saying, ‘My dear, we’ve 
reason to be congratulated after all— 
comparatively speaking.’ That’s his 
sanguine temperament. Well, it 
would be a thrilling rummage sale, 
and a slow one too. By the time the 
minister’s family got their parlor car- 
pet, I’m afraid they wouldn’t enjoy it.” 

After a breathless pause Eudora’s 
smile faded. She rested both of her 
slim, finely moulded hands on the 
dead woman’s trunk, hoping to steady 
herself somehow in her resolve. “I’ve 
decided to look it over, Aunt Celesté,” 
she murmured soothingly. “You 
gave me the things; I’ve a perfect 
right to them. That rainy day soon 
after the funeral when Cord and I 
were up here it was all so dismal that 
I hardly saw them. And then the 
twins were born; and—then Judy. 
The years fly past so quickly—four- 
teen years,” she inserted half under 
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her breath, startled at Ned’s and Ber- 
tie’s twin age seen in this light, the 
faint herb-scented light that hovers 
around long unopened chests and 
boxes. “So long’s this isn’t a soul 
searching,” she admonished herself 
after another pause, “there oughtn’t 
to be a cubbyhole in the whole house 
that I’m unwilling to investigate.” 
And, as though to a different listener, 
“The things are mine,” she repeated 
firmly, “and if they’re moth-eaten or 
if for any other reason I think best to 
be rid of them,—give them away in a 
noble cause,—I shall do it.” 

Then she turned a rusty little key 
in its lock, and slowly lifted the sub- 
stantial old cover until it leaned se- 
cure in its own weight against the 
dormer-windowed rafters. A stranger 
looking over her shoulder would 
have found nothing calculated to dis- 
turb the reluctant explorer in the 
prosaic contents which were gradu- 
ally transferred to the floor, forming 
a vari-colored pyramid. There was a 
heavy India shawl and a lighter one 
of magenta silk partly cut for having 
lain so long in creases; a silver cake 
basket woefully tarnished, an anti- 
quated writing desk filled with 
mould-stained letters; a quantity of 
moth-eaten green furniture coverings 
elaborately decorated with worsted 
flowers and currants; a gorgeous 
French bedspread of rose brocade, an 
heirloom which had never been in 
use; a mink tippet, dispensing hairs 
broadcast; and there were ever so 
many musty boxes containing da- 
guerreotypes and photographs, news- 
paper clippings or bits of broken jew- 
elry. Still, these were Celesté Car- 
rier’s treasures which had twice fol- 
lowed her around the world. All the 
other things Eudora had disposed of 
long ago when the house was newly 
furnished. 

Deeper down, between layers of 
blue cardboard, like a cherished 
dream too filmy for daylight, reposed 
Cord’s mother’s wedding veil— 
merely straight folds of tulle, snow 
white, but beautiful and as full of 


wonder as the outdoor orchard blos- 
soms. Yes, these were Aunt Celesté’s 
treasures. Eudora Drake breathed 
half fearfully. 

Her hand trembled as she drew 
from a far corner a small object cau- 
tiously wrapped in muslin paper, then 
in an old lace handkerchief. It was a 
copy of Whittier’s poems, its fly leaf 
inscribed in immature schoolboy 
writing to “Aunt Celesté Carrier, 
from her affectionate nephew Firman 
Drake;” and just beneath, Celesté 
herself had feebly pencilled, “Bought 
with the first money he earned selling 
books while attending preparatory 
school at Beaver.” 

Eudora allowed the volume to fall 
upon her knees, and heaved a long 
sigh of frank discouragement. Some- 
thing of this kind was what she had 
been ignorantly dreading. Neither 
she nor Cord had laid eyes on Firman 
since the day after the funeral, but she 
had known her husband’s brothers 
from childhood and could easily re- 
call the older one’s face, which, if 
darkly handsome and _ intellectual, 
seemed less genial than Cord’s and 
not so open as Basil’s. Had her 
memory faltered, numerous photo- 
graphs were close at hand, portraying 
his steady evolution from white-robed 
infancy to the closely buttoned coat 
and straight collar of finished man- 
hood. Firman Drake was now a 
clergyman. 

“She worshipped him,” Eudora ac- 
knowledged. “I believe she never 
cared one-third as much for the other 
two together. Only she didn’t like 
his wife; and she did like me. Basil 
insisted on being a bachelor and was 
rich enough anyhow. Well, then, am 
I to blame for having been born with 
a convenient amount of good looks 
and—six senses? Most certainly not. 
Could I have prevented her from 
coming straight to me in her last ill- 
ness? Wasn’t it natural to be kind to 
her? Then why in the world have 
I—” She rose at last without com- 
pleting the question in mind, and pro- 
ceeded painstakingly to overhaul the 
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chests and boxes in distant chimney 
nooks. 

But before the changing sun shad- 
ows had darkened the eastern gable 
she was back among the shawls and 
daguerreotypes, wondering what her 
husband would say if she decided to 
express the cake basket and the bed- 
spread to Firman’s latest pastorate, a 
town in western New York. It was 
easy enough to prophesy his candid 
disgust. 

Supper time approached. The chil- 
dren, all their ideas of parental fair- 
ness scandalized, came and banged 
unremittingly on the door at the foot 
of the stairs, relieving one another, 
now and then, after the manner of a 
military guard. Their mother scarcely 
heard them. She sat almost motion- 
less until she saw the horse and 
buggy which brought Cord from the 
railway station every evening speed 
along above a meadow fence and 
swing into the turnpike. Then she 
went down, determined to carry out a 
fixed purpose, and, if necessary, to 
defend it with every strategy ascribed 
to “love and war.” It was a larger 
purpose, too, than she had imagined 
a few hours since could be possi- 
ble. 

Her face was pale as she seated 
herself at table among the clamorous 
family and tied littlke Max’s bib 
around his square neck; she felt half 
a stranger to herself. Basil, who had 
remained to tea as he often did now- 
adays, to vary the monotony of hotel 
life, dispensed the children’s poached 
eggs with a lavish hand and joked 
with Cord about the house cleaning. 
His smooth-shaven features, while in- 
dicative of strength and discernment, 
were of the “don’t worry” mould, and 
sometimes he naively attributed his 
gray hair to the blizzards encoun- 
tered in a rough life on the plains. 
Children everywhere confided in him. 
The softly lighted wainscoted room 
made a picture lovely to the eyes, its 
bay window orchard blooms set in a 
pink mist of afterglow; but Eudora 
knew, now, that her soul had never 


been thoroughly at ease in Celesté 
Carrier’s house. 

“T looked over some old trunks to- 
day for a rummage sale,” she began 
lightly in a final favoring lull, “and I 
found a photograph of Firman. I’ve 
been wondering how they all are get- 
ting along,and if he has a good salary 
at this last place. You hear from him 
once in a while, don’t you, Basil?” 

The bachelor nodded, intent upon 
spreading imperious Judy a slice of 
bread that would prove satisfactory. 

“Has he?” 

“Has he what?” 

“A good salary?” She avoided 
meeting her husband’s eyes by push- 
ing one of Bertie’s elbows off the 
table. 

“Well, that’s not likely. Firman 
insists upon preaching a somewhat 
rabid socialism; consequently the 
only people who enthuse over him 
haven’t very much to give away. He 
gets a great deal of moral support.” 

Cord laughed leisurely. He was 
slender, alert, the embodiment, to- 
night, of high bred content; younger 
looking by ten years than Basil, yet 
of a nervous temperament. 

A becoming color suddenly flamed 
in Eudora’s cheeks. “I think I shall 
send Millie a few of the upstairs 
things that belonged to Aunt Ce- 
lesté,” she remarked with apparent 
composure, reluctant to open her line 
of action before Basil, who enjoyed 
feminine vagaries; “I think it wili 
please Firman. He was very fond of 
‘auntie.””” Then she described the 
less significant belongings in Celesté’s 
trunk and chatted entertainingly of 
her intentions in regard to them, not 
forgetting the rummage sale, while 
everybody at the table kept an aston- 
ished silence. 

“It seems odd,” Cord remarked at 
last, his brows darkly knitted, “to 
think of Firman, with his frugal 
tastes, moving every two or three 
years, and forced to lug around a silk 
counterpane and an empty cake 
basket.” 

The woman whose tact and beautv 
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had captivated her husband’s aunt 
was clever enough to join freely in 
the general laugh. One-third of 
womanhood’s success in life depends 
upon a fair amount of gently modu- 
lated laughter that carries conviction 
with it whether or not the mirth is 
wholly genuine. “But I haven’t fin- 
ished,” she answered carelessly. 
“I’m going to send them all the silver 
marked ‘Carrier,’ and the oldest 
tablespoons unmarked, and_ those 
pearl-handled fruit knives that Aunt 
Celesté spoke to me about the morn- 
ing before she died. Millie will value 
silver if Firman doesn’t; and I’ll risk 
their carrying it around. Perhaps 
he’ll modify his theories when he sees 
his possessions growing. I believe, 
after all, that their family has just as 
much right to some of that property 
as we have, and possibly more, con- 
sidering that we had already—re- 
ceived so much. 

“My dear madam, you'll do noth- 
ing of the kind,” Cord returned with 
decisive promptness. ‘The house 
cleaning has gone to your brain; but 
I’m here, sound as a nut. A good 
many years ago, against my advice 
and Basil’s, you boxed up and shipped 
to Millie all Aunt Celesté’s furniture. 
And how: much of thanks did you 
get? Not one word. And remember 
that the Carrier silver isn’t really 
yours to give away; it belongs to 
Judy.” 

“Then you care nothing for my 
happiness and peace of mind?” 

“In this one respect, absolutely 
nothing.” 

She helped sleepy Max to climb 
down from his high chair and quietly 
led him toward his uncle for the 
good-night kiss. 

“TIsn’t it ridiculous, Basil?” Cord 
demanded, white with an indignation 
which he could scarcely have ex- 
plained. 

Basil Drake bent a grave scrutiny 
on his brother’s wife across the 
child’s enveloping arms. He saw a 
sorrowful unyielding in her face. “I 
wouldn’t stir up that old controversy, 


Eudora, if I were you,” he said, and 
there was a very gentle cadence in 
his voice; “let it blow over. They 
don’t need the silver.” 

Eudora’s breath came quick after 
ascending the stairs with Max, who 
was tearfully objecting as a matter of 
form. She gathered the little boy 
upon her lap and pulled off his shoes 
and stockings in a favorite south 
room that overhung the leafing rose 
bushes. Neither her husband nor 
Basil had guessed the real purpose 
of her preliminary fencing. She was 
well aware that Firman’s family did 
not stand in any pressing need of a 
silver tea set, embossed tablespoons 
or pearl-handled knives. What she 
had set her heart on was the hope of 
gradually persuading Cord to divide 
all Aunt Celesté’s property, both real 
and personal, with Firman, half and 
half. And this was not a light de- 
cision for a woman as well balanced 
as Eudora Drake—for one sufficiently 
skilled in worldly mathematics to 
know the full value of material com- 
fort, especially as applied to those 
whom she loved. It held no element 
of feverish impulse. Although of 
Massachusetts birth, she had often 
scoffed at the prevailing ideas of a 
New England conscience peculiar to 
environment. It was not a decision 
prompted by fanatic zeal, but she felt 
that it was right. She concluded not 
to argue the matter further at present, 
excepting in a casual subjective way, 
without too much emphasis. In fact, 
she knew she could remain perfectly 
silent in Cord’s presence and let him 
have, if she chose, a disturbing inti- 
mation of what was on her mind. For 
in regard to this affair, she read her 
husband, to a certain extent, more 
correctly than he read himself. 

The next day Basil left town on 
an indifferent business trip, which, 
lengthening according to his inclina- 
tions, kept him away nearly three 
weeks. He reached his Deckleboro 
inn sitting room, aptly termed “the 
camp,” late one rainy night, and was 
restiu!iy absorbing news and tobacco 
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smoke when Cord put in an appear: 
ance, minus ceremony. 

“Make you jump? Well, Basil, o'd 
icllow, L’m jumped myself.” The 
speaker thrust his hands angrily into 
his pockets, pacing the room with 
long strides. “I’m driven.” 

Basil waited, wonderingly, knowing 
that the facts must ultimately straggle 
out of chaos. He prepared himself 
for something dubious, while his 
brother continued to indulge in 
sundry bursts of rhetoric concise yet 
powerful. But he was almost stag- 
gered by the full scope of Eudora’s 
altruism as it was disconnectedly re- 
vealed. For a long time he sat 
speechless in the mellow light around 
his green lamp shade. 

“She claims,” Cord explained, the 
outward force. of his unrest gradually 
abating, “that the old lady’s mind was 
a little weak toward the last. I sup- 
pose ‘twas. And she thinks we ought 
to have sent for Firman. She says if 
he had been on hand Aunt Celesté 
would probably have favored him in 
the will. I’m not denying it. We 
never, either of us, actually exerted 
any influence one way or another. 
But we were very sorry for her; 
Eudora—you know she’d taken a 
great fancy to Eudora—and—” 

“That’s all right, Cord; this is all 
very unnecessary.” 

“Well, I’m not here for vindication. 
I don’t deny but that the whole ques- 
tion many times has been an annoy- 
ance. But, great heaven, Basil, 
we've got to live! If we don’t worry 
one way we will another. Firman is 
happy; ten to one he wouldn’t swap 
and take my business anxieties. To 
speak honestly, I think all this cant 
nowadays about right and wrong is 
run to death; ’tisn’t practical. Give 
the Tender Hearts circle full swing 
in the stock exchange and see where 
they'll land. They’re racing around 
to-night after microbes for another of 
those infernal rummage sales, and I 
expect by next week Deckleboro’ll 
have an epidemic. I believe in the 
ind‘vidual; let him take care of him- 





self and trust to luck about the 
‘brotherhood of man.’ ” 

He stopped suddenly in his march, 
gave a short laugh, then began to 
walk again. 

Nevertheless, against all my ideas 
of sanity and common manhood, | 
shall doubtless at the last somehow 
have to give in.” The elder man 
turned towards him with an abrupt 
movement, but Cord held his ground. 
“You don’t know what it is to live 
with a woman like Eudora and know 
continually that you’re making her 
miserable—or that she thinks yeu 
are; it’s the same. She says she never 
fretted under poverty, and, confound 
it all, [ can’t say that she did! When 
we were first married—”’ 

“Man alive!” Basil 
blank with amazement, “you mustn’t 
dream of yielding—for Eudora’s 
own sake. You’ve gone too far now; 
the way your investments are placed 
you'd be taking her very bread away 
from her—and the children’s,” he 
added quietly. “I’m sorry, griev- 
ously sorry that she has gotten this 
troublesome notion into her head; 
but it’s not an opportunity for senti- 
ment — even between brothers. 
You're pledged to your family.” 

They talked all night. Basil would 
gladly have lightened the situation by 
arranging to turn over into Cord’s 
hands more than half his own in- 
come, for he had a nicely adequate 
little fortune. But he knew that to 
make such an offer would be worse 
than useless, even a dire mistake. In 
relation to this richer brother, Eu- 
dora’s husband had always been en- 
circled by an intense pride which the 
progress of time seemed unable to 
wear away. And it was a pride par- 
ticularly awkward because of the mu- 
tual fondness and ready understand- 
ing, which, aside from the question of 
finance, drew them closer every year, 
So to-night all that Basil could do 
was to advise. 

They finally agreed that Eudora 
should be allowed to soothe her “in- 
dividual conscience ;” and a few days 
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later Cord reluctantly suggested to 
his wife that concession. 

“Well, send them the silver, dearie, 
if it will make you any happier,” he 
said ; ‘‘and send, if you like, the shell 
cameos and—that Swiss music box 
and anything else that you can put 
your hands on which can strictly be 
classified as ‘personal effects.’ And 
I want you to explain,’ he urged 
caressingly, “that you’re not to blame 
for what you can’t get hold of, nor for 
what your husband positively and 
most conscientiously refuses to do.” 

Eudora’s smile was playfully dis- 
dainful, but her thoughts, which had 
lain for a time comparatively dormant, 
now bestirred themselves. “It’s pos- 
sible,” she answered warily, “that 
there might be a better feeling be- 
tween the families if I should take a 
trip to Firman’s and have a frank 
matter-of-fact interview. Anyhow, it 
would be a kind of satisfaction. I 
think we made a mistake years ago,” 
she added, voicing a rational regret, 
“in refusing to talk it over.” 

And unsuspecting Cord, partially 
relieved, said with dry resignation, 
“Go.” 

Meanwhile, instead of preparing to 
attach extra blame of any kind to her 
husband, Eudora was honestly reserv- 
ing for herself the larger share. But 
at the same moment she had weighed 
with a woman’s deft perception his 
sense of chivalry; and convinced that 
the path chosen was the happiest one 
for both, she gravely sketched upon 
her brain a little map that took him 
where she willed. Yet a fond com- 
passion for the man grew with every 
hour. When she crept that night 
through the hushed bedrooms to look 
at one or another of their children, her 
countenance was drawn and tearful. 
Sleeping or awake, the faces of Max 
and Judy and the twins wore that 
calm irresponsibility which is always 
so engaging to inhabitants of a differ- 
ent world—a world all preplexed by 
interwoven rights and obligations. 

In the morning soon after Cord’s 
departure for the citv, Eudora Drake 
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started on her journey to Western 
New York. A cool wind whispered 
among the trees, but the sun had an 
artful eye on Deckleboro gardens. 
As the mistress of the old Carrier 
house glanced backward, the latter’s 
whole vicinity apeared to plume itself 
as if by magic after a night of quiet 
rain. She drew the corners of her 
mouth firmly down. This little Eden 
was no longer hers. 

Just before she changed from the 
Deckleboro “local” to the “fast 
limited,” she despatched a hurried 
note to Cord at the rolling mill. 

It was a note which made him 
stern with dismay. Never had it 
dawned upon him that Eudora could 
be so quixotic, so utterly imprudent 
as to assume for a recognized fact, 
face to face with Firman, the doubt- 
ful one of Aunt Celesté’s “undue 
influence ;” worse still, to shoulder 
alone the entire humiliating burden 
of it! At first the thought bewil- 
dered him. By eleven o’clock his 
wrath was dangerous, but another 
hour brought the reaction and found 
him staring, with an almost uncon- 
cerned calm, into a queer immutable 
future. He sent his wife a telegram 
in care of Firman,—‘“Coming on the 
noon train. Wait for me,’—and 
though he tried to smile from sheer 
indifference. he remembered now, a 
trifle surprisedly, that far back in the 
half-forgotten era of sand pies, Eu- 
dora’s word, where it concerned the 
three little Drake boys, law or no law, 
had reigned supreme. 

Basil, dropping in at the old house 
soon after luncheon to inquire about 
the children’s welfare, was met by a 
few astounding lines from Cord. 
These were scrawled down the back 
of a grocer’s bill and pinned above 
the library writing desk. 

“She’s gone,” volunteered Ned, by 
way of additional information, ‘and 
a little while ago he came home an’ 
packed his valise, an’ now he’s gone.” 

“An’ they’re goin’ to stay some- 
where over night,” the other twin in- 
terposed, while the bachelor stood 
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stolidly immovable, ‘an’ ‘rive here 
together to-morrow evenin’.” 

“You look out for us, Uncle Basil.” 

“Yes, you look out for us an’ you 
‘tay with us.” 

Judy and Max folded plump, moist 
hands around their idol’s unrespon- 
sive fingers. A bowl of freshly picked 
hothouse violets on a table by the 
window sent forth an appealing per- 
fume that quietly offset the shrill 
childish voices. It seemed a voice 
itself, familiar, strange. Violet cul- 
ture was one of Eudora’s fads. 
Eudora’s sewing bag, not a fad, hung 
from a corner of the cushioned 
settle. The room was indiscriminately 
scattered with Eudora’s books, Eu- 
dora’s favorite magazines. 

Suddenly a sensation more like 
homesickness than anything he had 
ever known swept over this genial, 
self-contained man. It surprised 
him; he straightened his shoulders, 
resisting. He was naturally quick to 
think, far seeing. If Cord believed 
that the last move had been made on 
the chessboard of renunciation, there 
remained, unaware, a masterful spec- 
tator free to carry on the game. Here, 
finally, after many futile years, many 
hours of wonderment and unrest, was 
an elder brother’s opportunity! Cord 
would never know. No one who 
could really care would know. 

“Ail you dicky birds stay here and 
watch each other,” he directed calmly, 
“while uncle goes down to the tele- 
graph office, and then we'll get out the 
ponies and the tea—I mean the bread- 
and-milk cart, and have a long splen- 
diferous drive.” He spoke mechan- 
ically, half dazed, yet with an effect 
superbly persuasive. 

They followed him to the front 
yard, Judy, as usual, monopolizing the 
last challenge. “You'll hurry right 
back with the carriage, won’t you, 
Uncle Basil? We’ll have our hats all 
on; don’t keep up waiting.” 

The operator in the small telegraph 
office had the pleasant local privileges 
of a family acquaintance born in 
Deckleboro. He even raised his 


brows half in query at the blind 
brevity of the message which Miss 
Carrier’s eldest nephew jotted down 
with the speed of a stenographer and 
the facial animation of a sphinx. It 
was addressed to the Rev. Firman 
Drake. 

“Cipher,” Basil remarked, laconic 
but conciliatory. 

“Fine weather we’re having,” the 
man answered, loitering a few mo- 
ments for the sake of self-respect and 
old times. And the other man acqui- 
esced, heartily, though he had an odd 
sense of living in a dream world sweet 
with violets even in the dead of winter, 
the old Carrier house always green- 
embowered in the foreground. 

“Weather’s first rate,” was what he 
said; “a little muddy under foot, but 
good—good enough for anybody.” 


A soft-voiced, graceful woman 
wearing a modish suit of gray with 
violets on her breast and a toque 
veiled with silver gauze setting off her 
fair hair would have been effective any 
way in a barren little cottage parlor, 
her hostess dark and slender in a nun- 
like gown seated at one side, and at 
the other a severe looking brother-in- 
law, surprised, deferentially unbend- 
ing, inscrutable. But Eudora Drake, 
coaxingly penitent, Cord’s telegram 
twisted between her fingers as she 
leaned forward, was a study for a por- 
trait painter. 

Now that her husband’s codpera- 
tion was assured, her world-breathing 
personality had become almost irre- 
sistible; she felt strengthened as well 
as justified, mollified too, and there- 
fore comfortably triumphant. A del- 
icate color came and went in her 
cheeks. The silk lining of her dress 
made a gentle rustling when she 
stirred. 

Mildred Drake, usually outspoken, 
remained purposely tongue tied for 
the larger part of half an hour. Fir- 
man took the lead reluctantly. 

“Well, I'll tell you how I feel about 
it,” he remarked at last; “we always 
had an idea that Aunt Celesté, while 
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feeble, was swayed—indirectly, of 
course—in Cord’s favor. That was a 
long time ago; I’ve scarcely thought 
of it for years, and you doubtless 
blame yourself unduly. So far as the 
money is concerned, if it were wholly 
a personal equation, I could say hon- 
estly that I’d rather not have apenny’s 
worth of this property. My people 
like me to be one of them; they be- 
lieve | know what I’m talking about. 
But Millie’—his voice was deliciously 
flexible, and when he mentioned his 
wife’s name his tones sweetened— 
“Millie isn’t over-strong lately; she’s 
done a good deal of real battling with 
actual poverty, experiments and 
dogma counted out; and I think this 
is something which she’s entitled to 
decide for herself and her children. 
When a man believes as I do,” he con- 
tinued slowly, smiling with a kind of 
grave steadiness, ‘that every individ- 
ual has inherited the ‘divine right’ not 
‘of kings,’ but to a decent amount of 
material comfort and freedom from 
anxiety, he’s not very likely to turn 
the wrong end of the telescope on his 
own family.” 

Mildred was still non-committal. 
She said theory entered so largely 
into her life that she must have at 
least until the next day in which to 
decide concerning the proposed ar- 
rangement. Both she and Firman 
seemed to feel that the actual comple- 
tion of the matter hinged on their 
consent, a stipulation which Eudora, 
absorbed in the primary features of 
the contract, had overlooked. There 
was nothing for the latter to do but 
settle back in her rocker and wait for 
Cord while her sister-in-law tranquilly 
made ready the spare room under the 
eaves, and spread her daintiest mus- 
lin on Aunt Celesté’s best bureau. A 
long string of little girls were arrayed 
in clean aprons and sweetly intro- 
duced to “Aunt Eudora,” but their 
mother was thinking all the time of 
the hardships which had separated 
Firman’s life from that of his broth- 
ers. She was saying to herself that 
this caller, sheltered by the Carrier 


home’s benignant roof, had given 
birth to carefully nurtured children, 
a share of whose pleasures belonged 
now, by the right of law and love, to 
these other children. And she began 
to see a way more clearly along the 
maze which led to her decision. 

When the dispatch from Basil ar- 
rived, Eudora acquired no knowledge 
of it, being walled in by the little girls 
who had loaded her down with shabby 
rag dolls and plush photograph al- 
bums. By the time Cord reached the 
parsonage the relaxation of the swift 
journey through the fresh green of 
approaching summer had acted like a 
charm on his pliant disposition. The 
late glum impassiveness was merged 
into an earnest good will none the less 
brotherly because applauded by Fu- 
dora’s welcoming smile. He was 
almost as disappointed as his wife, 
when Mildred in the morning gently 
but positively refused to accept any 
portion whatsoever of Celesté Car- 
rier’s estate. 

Firman fortified the besieged little 
woman with his quietly terse rhet- 
oric. 

“You must bear in mind,” he said 
politely, “that there are conditions 
under which enforced beneficence 
might resemble robbery. None of us 
are sure what dear Aunt Celeste 
would answer to this question if she 
could speak to-day. It’s better, Eu- 
dora, to have simply a spirit touched 
like yours ‘to fine issues’ than a mere 
conscience striving to cheer itself by 
imparting to another conscience the 
qualms of uncertainty.” 

Even double-charged  entreaty 
levelled at an apparent rationalism 
will soon find itself, if intelligent, 
prodigal of time and supplies. But 
E-udora’s voice trembled a little at tlie 
last; she had been overwhelmed by 
the crude discomfort of the cottage 
parlor, the spare room — every- 
thing. 

It was a clear, balmy morning. Tlie 
road to the railway station was 
strangely treeless, yet its flat, vacant 
lots and cheap architecture were 
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somehow refined by the free, sun- 
warmed air which was still per- 
meated with the loving mystery of 
dawn. Five minutes after taking her 
departure, Eudora sent Cord ahead 
and hurried back to the parsonage 
under the plea of a forgotten hand- 
kerchief. As Firman followed her 
into the parlor after calling Mildred, 
she turned from a row of book shelves 
and came towards him holding open 
a sombre looking little volume bound 
in black leather. 

“Firman,” she said, “I hope you'll 
excuse me, but early this morning, 
quite by accident, I read the wrong 
telegram. The children had played 
with it on the stairs; they’d crumpled 
it into a wad; and, supposing that :t 
was mine from Cord, I picked it up. 
It seemed to be from Basil, dated 
yesterday. I couldn’t leave till I knew 
what he meant by ‘Philemon 18,’ and 
had had it all explained. Does— 
does Cord understand?” Her face 
from throat to brow was crimson. “I 
believe it concerns Cord.” 

Firman, at first embarrassed, sud- 
denly gave way to a hearty laugh. 

“Well, Eudora,” he said good- 
naturedly, “you’ve been rummag- 
ing. 

“By accident,” she insisted, as Mil- 
dred entered and sank, dumbfounded, 
into a chair. “Tell me, Firman, did 
he refer to what it says here?—‘If he 
hath wronged thee or oweth thee 
aught, put that on mine account.’ 
And why should?—what—you must 
tell me about it.” 

Firman laughed again. “That was 
the text of the last sermon Basil 
heard me preach, and he heard it 
nearly nine years ago; I’m rejoiced to 
know that it made an impression. It 
was a talk on mutual forbearance 2s 
determined by the higher law of sac- 
rifice, the slow-flowering bulb of true 
communism. We think,” he con- 
fided, a little brokenly, “that he in- 
tends to make good to us, some time, 
all that we may or may not have lost 
through Aunt Celesté’s will. In any 
event, he has often been most kind, 





and we are already his debtors. But | 
know he didn’t wish you or Cord to 
get an inkling of this generous offer ; 
I’m inexpressibly sorry that the acci- 
dent occurred. I can understand 
Cord’s position and the natural deli- 
cacy of feeling which he has always 
shown about accepting favors of this 
kind from Basil. For your own 
sake—for—everybody’s sake, you 
will of course help us to guard our 
secret.” 

Eudora Drake had listened, mo- 
tionless. [finally she went over and 
seated herself on a sofa beside Mil- 
dred, looking white and helpless. 
She could hardly have told which 
moment or which words, if any, 
had sent an amazing suggestion, 
like a gleam of strong light, into her 
brain. 

“Millie,” she murmured, “I’ve never 
dreamed that Basil—if what I think 
Firman has seemed to imply is—true ; 
if it concerns me— You must make 
it quite clear. I have only a few 
minutes left.” 

“Eudora, dear, if the oracles are 
correct, a woman always is supposed 
to know by intuition, isn’t she, when 
a man loves her?” 

“Not if she’s married,” 
stern retort, “and a mother.” 

Millie and her husband, just recov- 
ering from a second awkward sur- 
prise, exchanged amused glances. To 
tell the truth, they were not wholly 
regretful to see proud, upright Eu- 
dora lightly sprinkled with clean val- 
ley dust. The minister nevertheless 
intended to improve the situation and 
blundered unwittingly. 

“But this was years ago,” he inter- 
posed kindly, “when you were almost 
a child. It’s a very old story; our 
family understood it; your mother 
must have thought that Basil had a 
fighting chance when she consented 
to accept his aid at the time of your 
father’s death, in finishing your edu- 
cation. Perhaps this very fact made 
Basil backward and mistrustful. But 
it’s allin the past. Now he’s a friend; 
for years he’s been just friendly and a 
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brother. Cord was far and ahead the 
winner, you see, before the tourna- 
ment had really opened.” 

A mantel clock struck the half 
hour. Eudora rose confusedly. “I 
shall lose the train.” 

Her eyes were misty, and the whole 
world might as well have been chang- 
ing its colors, but she put forward her 
right hand in the fashion of the day, 
and made her last little speech with 
commendable self-restraint. At the 
same moment, charged with a strange 
revolt against her mother, she had an 
inward vision of herself on her gradu- 
ation day, carrying Basil Drake’s 
flowers, yet looking past him always 
or keeping him carelessly in mind 
only as Cord’s brother. While she 
spoke she was conscious too of a rug- 


ged grandeur in his calm, matter-ol- 
fact, unselfishness through the long 
vista of intervening years. 

“This has all been quite new to 
me,” she said softly, turning from one 
to the other; “all—everything. I’m 
greatly bewildered, but—glad you 
told me the truth. I hoped to return 
home, you know, freed from every 
obligation; instead, I shall have to 
look back now and see how many 
times I was thoughtless where I 
ought to have been—kind. It’s going 
to make a vast difference in my life. 
And you can rest assured that—that 
the secret is perfectly safe.” 

Then she moved quietly towards 
the door, holding her head erect, and 
smiled hopefully as she stepped forth 
into the light. 





PROSPERITY. 
By Zitella Cocke. 


HEN o’er high Alps the arching blue shines fair 
And fulgent beams illume the mountain way, 
Monks of Bernard in solemn vigil pray 
For all who then the snow-crowned summits dare, 
Since well they know how danger veils her lair 
In subtle guise of sunlight’s dazzling ray,— 
And so with pleading prayer, by night and day, 
The climber’s bold, incautious foot upbear. 


And when beneath serene, unclouded skies, 
Life beckons us to paths easeful and sweet, 
Whose radiant heights enchant our eager eyes, 

Shall we not guard with prayer our wilful feet, 
Knowing what peril—oh, how craftily— 
Masks in the sunshine of prosperity! 
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By Payson Williston Lyman. 


on our entire seaboard which 

has so remarkable a conjunc- 
tion of water power and water trans- 
portation as the city of Fall River, the 
largest cotton manufacturing centre 
in America. The city lies upon the 
side and back of a ridge which rises 
abruptly from the shores of Mt. Hope 
Bay and the Taunton River at their 
confluence. There the river broadens 
into a beautiful sheet of water, which 
constitutes the eastern arm of Narra- 
gansett Bay. The commodious har- 
bor thus formed is easy of access, and 
deep enough to float ships of the 
largest class. Two miles back from 
the bay is Watuppa Lake, which ex- 
tends seven miles from north to south, 
with an average breadth of three- 
quarters of a mile. The lake is fed 
by perennial springs, and also re- 
ceives the outflow from _ several 
smaller sheets of water and a few 
small streams. Its outlet, the Que- 
quechan River, is the main mill 
stream of the city. The value of this 
water power consists largely in its re- 
markable fall, 127 feet within less than 
half a mile. A dam of two feet eleva- 
tion at the outlet of the lake gives an 
additional fall and increases the ca- 
pacity of the storage basin. This 
river flows underneath the City Hall 


Ton 0: is probably no other city 


and the street beside it, and from this 
point falls rapidly into the bay. 
Across its granitebed several millsare 
built, with their water wheels directly 
in the bed. The supply of water is so 
uniform that no damage from a 
freshet has ever been suffered by the 
structures which stand across the 
stream. 

These exceptional advantages in 
respect at once to water power and 
water transportation, together with a 
climate remarkably well adapted to 
cotton manufacture, constitute the 
conditions which enterprising citizens 
of Fall River early seized upon to de- 
velop a great manufacturing city. 
Excepting the Bowenville district, in 


. which the Fall River railway station 


is located, there is no considerable 
section of bottom land in the portion 
of the city yet built up. Elsewhere 
the ridge rises abruptly from the 
shore to the plateau which the city 
covers. At many points it affords fine 
outlooks upon the river and bay and 
over the country beyond. The coun- 
try under the eye, as one looks across 
the broad bay, is not only of rare 
scenic beauty, but also of great his- 
toric interest, as the home of Massa- 
soit and his sons, Alexander and 
Philip. Fall River itself, as well as 
the land across the bay, is closely as- 
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sociated with the tragedy known as 
King Philip’s war. Under the shad- 
ows of the height to the southwest, 
known as Mount Hope, which is 
on the right as one sails down the 
bay, Philip met his fate, dying as a 
warrior dies in the last ditch. 

The outlet of Watuppa Lake, whose 
rapid fall and large flow give the city 
its principal water power, divides the 
territory into two sections, both of 
which slope towards it and rise from 
it to an elevation above the bay al- 
most double that of the river itself at 
the point where it flows under the 
City Hall and Main Street. This 
plateau has a rolling as well as slop- 
ing surface, and on the east, at the 
city’s centre, is separated from the 
North Watuppa Lake by a consid- 
erable ridge. The North Watuppa 
Lake is naturally one with the 
South Watuppa, though across a 
natural narrow and shoal causeways 
have been constructed for the high- 
way and for the railroad to New Bed- 
ford. The city’s water supply is 
drawn from the North Watuppa. The 
daily average pumped in 1900 was 
3,804,083 gallons. This is scarcely 
more than one-tenth the capacity of 
the lake. The water is unexcelled in 
purity. For the protection of its pu- 
rity the city is acquiring a sufficient 
area adjacent to the shore line to be 
able to control the inflow and to give, 
in time, a beautiful park and drive 
along the western shore of the lake. 

As many of the city’s unoccupied 
lands still show, the surface of this 
territory was naturally rugged, with 
bowlders and outcropping ledges, and 
thus difficult of cultivation; but the 
extensive beds of granite which un- 
derlie the city and which are easily 
quarried give a great abundance of 
solid building and paving material. 
Of this granite by far the larger por- 
tion of the great mills and some of the 
public buildings are constructed, and 
it has been wrought into the founda- 
tion of most of the residences and 
other buildings of the city. Much 
has also been shipped to other 


places for building purposes. This 
granitic quality of the territory makes 
sewering, street work and excavation 
difficult and expensive ; but the sharp 
slopes make the discharge of the sew- 
ers and the natural wash of the streets 
comparatively easy problems. The 
exposure of the city to the breezes 
from across the bay tempers the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. The city is 
entirely free from malaria, and its 
health record is exceptionally good. 

This region was originally acquired 
by white men, by purchase from the 
Indians. Its Indian name was Po- 
casset, which included the territory 
now covered by the towns of Fall 
River, Somerset, Swansea and Tiver- 
ton. By a deed signed April 2, 1658, 
the Indian chiefs of the region, Mas- 
sasoit, his son, Wamsutta, and Wee- 
tamoe, the wife of the latter, conveyed 
to twenty-six freemen some thirty-six 
square miles of territory extending 
north from the mouth of the Queque- 
chan and the line of the present Bed- 
ford Street, along the Taunton River, 
Assonet Bay and Stacey’s Brook, 
some distance beyond Assonet vil- 
lage, and eastward.four miles. This 
was the Freeman’s Purchase, after- 
wards called Freetown. None of the 
proprietors settled on the land they 
acquired. On the fifth of March, 
1679, the territory along Mount 
Hope Bay and southward from the 
Quequechan to Dartmouth and Sea- 
connet, and inland from four to 
six miles, was sold by the Indians to 
a company of eight men. This was 
the Pocasset purchase, the township 
name after its incorporation in 1694 
being Tiverton. One of the eight 
proprietors was Colonel Benjamin 
Church, the famous leader of the col- 
onists against King Philip. By 1703 
Colonel Church had settled in Fall 
River, and had improved the water 
power on the south side of the stream 
by erecting a sawmill, gristmill and 
fulling mill. The south end of the 
Granite Block occupies the place 
where the fulling mill stood. The lot 
of the Freeman’s Purchase, nearest 
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the river, was sold in 1679 to William 
Earle, John Borden and Daniel Lake. 
; Lake later sold out to Borden and 
; Karle, who in June, 1710, divided the 

property between them, Borden tak- 

ing the southern half. In 1714 Bor- 

den bought all the land between his 

property and the Quequechan, west 
of the present Main Street. His son 

Joseph soon occupied this property 
and built a sawmill, where the Pocas- 

set Mill now stands. The same year, 
by trade with Colonel Church, Rich- 
ard and Joseph Borden, sons of John, 
became possessed of a piece of sixty- 
six acres of land, that included the 
south bank of the Quequechan, from 
the bay up to Main Street, and both 
sides from that point eastward to the 
lake. Thus the Bordens, John and 
his two sons, came into possession of 
the whole water power from the lake 
to the bay and of the bordering land. 

The original line of separation be- 
tween Freetown and Tiverton was 
what is now Bedford Street, thence 
on Main Street south to the stream, 
and thence on the stream west to the 
bay. When, in 1746, Tiverton be- 
came a part of Rhode Island, the di- 
viding line was carried southward to 
about the region of Columbia Street. 
This gave Freetown almost the whole 
| of the water power. By this change 
the settlers on both banks of the 

stream came under the jurisdiction 

of Freetown. For several subsequent 

decades the hamlet on the Queque- 
chan made but little growth. 

During these times there occurred 
the long and exhaustive war for na- 
| tional independence, in which the peo- 
| ple of this region bore their full part. 

During the British occupancy of the 
island of Rhode Island, in Narragan- 
| sett Bay, the war was brought to the 
very gates of Fall River. Once the 
i town itself was invaded by a band of 
150 British soldiers. The local guard, 
under command of Major Joseph Dur- 
fee, was stationed at the mouth of the 
uequechan, at the point where the 
New York boats now land. Unable 
to prevent the British landing, Major 
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Durfee’s force retreated up the hill 
and made a successful stand at the 
bridge, on what is now Main Street, 
in front of the present City Hall. 
Two of the invaders fell at this point 
and another on the retreat down 
the bay. During this invasion the 
saw and grist mills of Thomas Borden, 
near the present Metacomet Mill, 
were burned. Through the greater 
part of the war Colonel Durfee re- 
mained in the government service, 
holding some important commands. 
In the year 1803 Freetown was di- 
vided, and the southern part of the 
territory was made the town of Fall 
River, though the next year it be- 
came and for thirty years continued 
to be Troy,—since which time its cor- 
porate name has been Fall River. 
At the time of the incorporation, in 
1803, there were only eighteen dwell- 
ing houses and about one hundred in- 
habitants in the village on both sides 
the Quequechan. Of these eighteen 
families nine were named Borden. 
The other names were Brayton, Buf- 
finton, Bowen, Cook, Durfee, Davol 
and Luther,—almost all, names prom- 
inent in the subsequent development 


of the community. This hamlet had, 
as its rival, a settlement at Steep 
Brook, near the centre of the town’s 
area. There the first town house was 
erected, in 1805, and thither the post 
ofhce was moved in 1813, two years 
after its first establishment at the vil- 
lage on the Quequechan, to which 
place it was brought back in 1816. 
By 1810 the population had increased 
to 1,296. 

In 1811, Colonel Joseph Durfee, of 
Revolutionary fame, with a_ few 
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others, built a small 
wooden structure at the 
junction of South Mair 
and Globe streets, tlien 
within the bounds of 
Tiverton, for a cotton 
factory. This earliest 
cotton factory of the 
neighborhood was op- 
erated as such till 1829, 
when it was converted 
into print works. 

The year 1813 saw the 
founding of the Troy 
Cotton and Woolen 
Manufactory, under the 
management of Oliver Chace, and the 
Fall River Manufactory, in which 
David Anthony and Dexter Wheeler 
were prominent. Thesetwoenterprises 
were the real pioneers of the cotton 
industry of Fall River. The latter 
mill stood at the head of the third fall 
from tide water. The first Troy mill 
stood near the site of the old sawmill. 

During the seven years succeeding 
this beginning of the cotton business, 
the growth of the village was ex- 
tremely slow. The census of 1820 
showed a population of only 1,595. 
The tariff of 1824 gave improved pro- 
tection to home manufacture, and 
that of 1828 still further increased it. 
These changes gave a great impetus 
to the development of the power 
along the Quequechan. By 1830 the 
population had increased to 4,159. 
Scores of enterprising men saw the 
possibilities of this water power. 
During this decade the Fall River 
Iron Works, the Pocasset, the Anna- 
wan and the Massasoit Companies 
were organized, as were the Fall 
River Print Works, the Eddy Satinet 
Works, the Watuppa Reservoir Com- 
pany and the Fall River Bank. Dur- 
ing this period the Troy Company ac- 
quired its present property just above 
the City Hall and built upon it. 

In 1821 the land, including the falls 
just west of Main Street, came into 
possession, largely, of the Rodmans 
of New Bedford, who organized the 
Pocasset Company, with Samuel 





DAVID ANTHONY. and 


Rodman, the principal 
owner, as_ president. 
Oliver Chace, of the 
Troy Mill, was engaged 
as agent. Just north of 
the stream and in front 
of where the Granite 
Block stands they built 
the “Bridge Mill,” 
which was used till it 
was burned in the great 
fire of 1843. Besides 
running a business of its 
own, the Pocasset Com- 
pany erected factories 
leased them to 
other parties. Thus they covered the 
stream down to and including the 
Massasoit Mill. For many years 
Oliver Chace managed the affairs of 
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NATHANIEL B, BORDEN. 


the Pocasset Company with 
judgment and sagacity. 

The history of cotton manufacture 
in Fall River is in large 
measure the story of the 
achievements of great 
captains of industry, 
men of rare discern- 
ment, character and 
force. It was Stephen 
Davol who first con- 
tended that a large mill 
could be operated with 
greater economy of 
power and’ labor than a 
small one, and proved it 
in the Pocasset Mill of 
the city. William C. 
Davol, by his numer- 


rare 


ous inventions, mate- 
tially reduced the cost of pro- 
duction and so helped to _ hold 


the market against foreign com- 
petition. Nathaniel B. Borden, so 
prominent in the mercantile and 
manufacturing life of the city, was 
prominent also in its municipal life, 
and in the Legislature. Micah H. Rug- 
gles, for twenty years following 1837, 
conducted the increasing business of 
the Pocasset Company with rare skill 
and success. Holder Borden exerted 
an enormous influence on the indus- 
trial life of Fall Fiver for twenty years 
in its formative period, being con- 
nected more or less closely withnearly 
all the business enterprises of the place. 





JEFFERSON BORDEN. 


FALL RIVER. 


Rarely has one so young—he died at 
less than twoscore—attained and held 
such prominence in a community. 
One of the most important indus- 
tries organized in the decade 1820- 
1830 was the Fall River Iron Works 
Company. No other institution had 
as much to do with the early develop- 
ment of the life of Fall River. Its 
principal promoters were Major 
Bradford Durfee and Colonel Richard 
Borden, though others were asso- 
ciated with them, including Holder 
Borden and David Anthony. The 
first works of the company were built 
on the site of the Metacomet Mill, 
and the product of hoop iron was 
largely sold in New Bedford and Nan- 
tucket for use on oil casks. Bar iron 
was also produced, and the making of 
nails was undertaken. 
The business was profit- 
able, and other products 
were added until 1840, 
when the plant was 
moved to its present 
situation, where wharves 
were secured; better 
buildings provided and 
increased space  ob- 
tained. The enterprises 
concerned with the de- 
velopment of Fall River 
with which the Iron 
Works Corporation has 
been actively related are 
almost numberless. Its 
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strong and wealthy hand was felt in 
mills, print works, railroads, steam- 
boats and better water power. Until 
his death, which re- 
sulted from overexer- 
tion at the time of the 
fire in 1843, Major 
Bradford Durfee was 
the leading spirit of the 
corporation. “In build- 
ing operations, in the 
construction of wharves, 
in the getting out of 
stone, in devising 
means to accomplish 
certain ends, in readi- 
ness of comprehension, 
in clearness of imparting 
ideas, in all the various 
ways in which one man 
gains and retains an_ influence 
over others, perhaps Major Durfee 
has never had a superior in the city.” 
His mantle, however, may be said to 
have fallen upon his associate, 
Colonel Richard Borden, who was for 
forty-four years, from 1828, the treas- 
urer of the Iron Works Company, and 
who at his death was justly styled, by 
the press, “our foremost citizen.” He 
was a large benefactor of the city in 
the development of its manufactures, 
its banking business and its transpor- 
tation facilities, both by land and by 
water. He was also a leader in civil 
and in church affairs, energetic, saga- 
cious, generous with his ample means, 
a man of spotless integrity. His 
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death left a void which will never be 
filled in the person of any one man. 

The pioneer of calico printing in 
Fall River was Andrew Robeson of 
New Bedford, a relative of the Rod- 
mans of the Pocasset Company, by 
which the first print cloths were made 
in the Bridge Mills. These cloths 
were bought and printed by Andrew 
Robeson, who managed calico print- 
ing with such skill that the reputation 
of his product extended, until the 
name of Andrew Robeson’s prints 
was favorably known in every trade 
centre in the country. He was an 
energetic, far-seeing man and of open 
handed generosity. He broke away 
from the pernicious custom of “store 
pay” for his operatives, paying their 
wages in cash. Under 
the influence of his 
example company 
stores soon became a 
thing of the past. He 
also gave his juvenile 
employees a teacher, a 
schoolroom and _ one- 
third of each day for 
study. 

Upon the death of 
Holder Borden, whose 
last great work was the 
organization of the 
American Print Works, 
Jefferson Borden, a 
younger brother of Col- 
onel Richard Borden, was called to 
their management ; and for forty years 
thereafter, with indomitable energy 
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CIEEry 
and resolution he threw himself 
into the development of calico 


printing. Colonel Thomas J. Bor- 
den, a son of Colonel Richard Borden, 
succeeded Jefferson Borden as treas- 
urer of the Print Works. He greatly 
enlarged the plant, introducing the 
equipment for indigo dyeing and 
many improvements. These two ex- 
tensive establishments, the Fall River 
Iron Works and the American Print 
Works, have come under the sole 
ownership of Matthew C. D. Borden, 
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HALL. 


a son of Colonel Richard Borden. 
Together they constitute a textile es- 
tablishment whose magnitude is not 
equalled in this country. The Iron 
Works Corporation, which long since 
abandoned the manufacture of iron, 
is the largest cotton manufacturing 
corporation in the United States. [It 
consumes 850 bales of cotton per 
week, runs 266,000 spindles and 7,552 
looms, and produces 1,300 miles of 
cloth per week. It employs 1,800 
hands. Its engines have 8,900 horse 
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EAST FROM CITY HALL. 


power. Its draught chimney rises 
350 feet above ground, having a 
diameter of 30 feet at the base and 21 
feet at the top. This is the tallest 
chimney in America, and, with two 
exceptions, the tallest in the world. 
The product of the mill is print cloth, 
which is converted into calico in the 
adjacent American Print Works. The 
output of the Print Works exceeds in 
number of yards that of any other in 
this country or in Europe. If spread 
out in a continuous line the cloth 
printed here in a year would measure 
85,000 miles, belting the globe three 
times, with 10,000 miles to spare. 
Hitherto, as we have seen, the Po- 
casset Company and, more largely, 
the Iron Works Company, had en- 
gineered the business enterprises of 
the place. A new departure was 
made in the organization in 1859 of 
the Union Mill Company, based upon 
the general contributions of men of 
small capital. The idea was that of 
Hale Remington. He induced the 


veteran manufacturer, David An- 
thony, then seventy-four years of age, 
to take a large share in the stock and 
to undertake the active management 
of the Union Mill, which was a splen- 
did and immediate success. During 
a long life David Anthony was an in- 
dustrial leader in Fall River, much 
trusted as a civic counsellor, for forty 
years president of the Fall River 
Bank. 

The success of the Union Mill 
Company served as an incentive to 
the organization of several corpora- 
tions on similar lines. The first of 
these was the Granite Mills, incor- 
porated in 1863. At the present time 
‘the capital stock of the concern is 
$1,000,000. One of the most tragic 
incidents in the history of Fall River 
was the burning of Granite Mill No. 
1, September 19, 1874. Many opera- 
tives leaped from the upper stories to 
escape the flames, only to meet death 
from the fall.- Twenty-three persons 
were killed and thirty-three injured. 
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NOON HOUR IN THE MILL DISTRICT. 


The Durfee Mills, organized in 
1867, were named in honor of Major 
Bradford Durfee, and were under the 
presidency of B. M. C. Durfee, his son, 
whose name the Fall River High 
School bears. This was the first mill 
to take a family name, though the 
custom has since largely prevailed 
here. The late David A. Brayton was 
the first treasurer and real founder of 
the Durfee Mills. The Durfee Mills 
cover an area of eleven and a half 
acres, employing 1,100 people. John 
S. Brayton succeeded to and now 
holds the presidency of the Durfee 
Mills, occupying also the same posi- 
tion in the Linen, Granite, Troy, 
Metacomet, Anawan, Border City and 
Fall River Mills corporations. 

The year 1870 found in operation 
in Fall River eighteen corporations 
engaged in the manufacture of cot- 
ton. The years 1871 and 1872 saw 
the most remarkable increase in the 
business. In that period not less than 
fifteen corporations were organized, 
and mills were built involving an out- 


lay of $13,000,000. In those two years 
the population increased 10,000 and 
the valuation more than doubled. 

Incorporated in 1803, the first 
cotton mill enterprise established in 
1813, made a city in 1854, with a pop- 
ulation of 12,000, Fall River had in 
1870, 26,766 inhabitants; in 188¢ 
48,961 : in 1890, 74,398; and in 1900, 
104,863. The advance in valuation 
has not been less remarkable, rising 
from $23,612,214 in 1870 to $39,171,- 
264 in 1880, $53,395,908 in 1890, and 
$73,605.414 in 1900. The number of 
incorporated companies engaged in 
the manufacture of cotton goods is 
now forty-one, owning eighty-two 
mills, with an incorporated capital of 
$26,000,000 and a probable investment 
of $47,000,000, operating upwards of 
3,000,000 spindles and 71,000 looms, 
employing 29,000 persons and having 
a pay roll of $172,000 per week. 

Fall River easily leads all other cot- 
ton manufacturing centres in Amer- 
ica. It has about one-fifth of all the 
cotton spindles in the United States, 
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more than any state except Massa- 
chusetts, and more than twice as 
many as any other industrial centre 
in America. It makes 843,000,000 
yards of cloth annually. Every 
working day its mills weave more 
than 1,500 miles of cloth. If all the 
mills could be run on one piece the 
fastest express train could not travel 
fast enough to carry off the piece as 
it is woven, since the product is more 
than two miles a minute. 

The great staple of Fall River pro- 
duction has been print cloth, but 
Southern competition is driving the 
mills more and more into fine goods. 
At the present time almost all kinds 
of cotton fabrics are pro- 
duced here, including 
sheetings, twills, jeans, 
sateens, lawns, fine 
zephyrs, lace curtains, 
crochet and Marseilles 
quilts and fine ginghams. 
The mills formerly known 
as the Globe Yarn Mills 
and the Sanford Spinniny 
Mill turn out yarns of 
every degree of fineness 
required. There is also 
what was originally the 
Kerr Thread Mill, now 


a part of the 
consolidated 
American 
Thread Com- 
pany. For 
many years 
the satinet fac- 
tory managed 
by the Eddys 
was a most 
important es- 
tablishment. 

For many 
years Elijah 
C. Kilburn 
and Jonathan 
T. Lincoln 
were asso- 
ciated in the 
manufacture 
of cotton ma- 
chinery. The 
firm made a specialty of a turbine 
water wheel that displaced the 
lumbering and wasteful old breast 
wheel. This concern is now one 
of the largest manufacturers of 
looms and other machinery. For 
thirty years its business manager has 
been Leontine Lincoln. 

The hat factory of James Marshall, 
in the southern section of the city, is 
one of the largest factories of the kind 
in the world. It uses the fur from 
10,000 rabbit skins daily, or 3,000,000 
a year, and is capable of turning out 
5,000 Derby hats every working day 
of the year. 

In reviewing the work of the strong 
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men of Fall River, 
James Buffinton, the 
first mayor and 
member of Con- 
gress during the pe- 
riod of the Civil 
War, should not be 
forgotten; nor Edward P. Bui- 
finton, mayor through the entire 
crisis of the Civil War, in sup- 
port of which his labors were un- 
tiring. Dr. Nathan Durfee, who 
early abandoned medical practice and 
led an active business life as mer- 
chant, manufacturer, banker and ag- 
riculturist, became a large landowner 
here, held several municipal offices, 
served in the Legislature, and was 
active in religious life. Dr. Foster 
Hooper, a skilful physician and sur- 
geon, with an extensive practice, par- 
ticipated conspicuously in public af- 
fairs for many years. Dr. Phineas 
W. Leland, a public spirited citizen, 
collector of customs for some twenty 
years, was an active promoter of edu- 
cation and a leader in the founding of 
the public library. 

One of the noted events in the 
history of Fall River is the great fire 
which occurred on Sunday, July 2, 
1843. A long drouth and the sum- 
mer heat had rendered the wooden 
buildings an easy prey to the flames. 
The stream was very low and the fire 
apparatus most inadequate. The fire 
was started by the carelessness of 
boys in the rear of a carpenter’s shop, 
on Borden Streef, near Main Street. 
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A high wind 
' prevailed at the 
time,and though 
the people ral- 
lied promptly, 
the fire soon be- 
came uncontrol- 
lable. For seven 
hours it raged, until it was merci- 
fully stayed by a change in the 
direction of the wind. The deso- 
lated district extended from Borden 
to Franklin and from Main to Rock 
streets. Within that area of twenty 
acres were 291 buildings of all 
classes, including the residences of 
1,324 persons, all the public offices, 
three nearly new houses of worship, 
banks, hotels, one cotton mill, and al- 
most the entire mercantile outfit of 
the place. The need of relief was 
great, and the response to the appeal 
of a citizens’ committee was gener- 
ous. Rarely has a town or city been 
more completely destroyed. 

Church activities have always kept 
pace with the growth of the city. At 
the present time there are about forty 
Protestant churches, besides several 
missions, fifteen Catholic churches 
and three Jewish congregations. The 
constituency of the Catholics far out- 
numbers that of the Protestants; 
and their church buildings are 
both more spacious and of a more 
solid character. Near many of 
these edifices are church schools, 
where some thousands of children 
receive elementary instruction. Some 
of the parish schools carry the 
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instruction up 
to the high 
school grade. 
No summary of 
the religious ac- 
tivities of Fall 
River should 
neglect to make 
mention of the 


devoted labors 
of the Rev. Ed- 
win A. Buck, 


who for thirty 
years did a city 
missionary’s 
work, from 
which he_ has 
nee... Oven -yet 
wholly with- 
drawn. His appointment 
and support have been 
given by the Central Con- 
gregational Church. The 
finest house of worship in 
Fall River is undoubtedly 
that of this church, which, 
with its connected chapel, 
constitutes an architectural 
ornament to the city. 

The early population of 
Fall River was either Con- 
gregational, Baptist or 
Quaker in faith. The first 
church organized within 
the present limits of the city 
was that now known as the 
First Baptist, in 1781, at the 
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Narrows. It remained 
there until 1825, when it 
moved to the centre. The 


First Congregational 


Church was organized in 
1816. For about seven 
years thereafter it had 
neither pastor nor house 
of worship, though it sus- 
tained regular Sabbath ser- 
vices. The Society of 
Friends was organized in 
1819, though for several 
adherents of this 


years 
faith had been _ holding 
meetings in Fall River. 


Their first meeting-house 
was built in 1821. The 
First Methodist 
Church was or- 
ganized in 1826, 
the First Chris- 
tian in 1829, the 
Unitarian in 
1832,the Church 
of the Ascen- 
sion (Episcopal) 
in 1836, the 
Central Con- 
gregational in 
1842, the Sec- 
ond Baptist and 
the United 
Presbyterian in 
1846, St. Paul’s 
M. E. in 1851 
and the Church 
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of the New Jerusalem in 1854. The 
first Catholic church, St. Mary’s, was 
organized in 1836. It was followed 
by the Sacred Heart in 1873. These 
are the older churches, and include 
all near the centre of the city, except 
a recently erected Jewish synagogue. 
The senior pastor of the city is Rev. 
Dr. William W. Adams, who began 
his ministrations to the First Congre- 
gational Church in 1864, and who 
continues still in the same 
service in unimpaired in- 
tellectual vigor, easily the 
primate among the intel- 
lectual forces of the city, 
still alert and vigorous, 
not only in his thinking, 
but in action, a scholarly 
man, a faithful pastor, and 
a most instructive preach- 
er. No pastorate in the 
city has equalled his in 
duration, except that of 
“Father” Job Borden of 
the First Baptist Church, 
who was blind, and who 
served his church from 
1795 to 1833. Among the 
clergymen of a former 
time who made the most 
permanent impression on 
the life of Fall River, the 
following may perhaps be 
named without injustice 
to others: 

Orin Fowler, pastor of 
the First Congregational 
Church from 1831 to 1850, 
was a leader among the 
moral and intellectual 
forces of the community. Sent 
to the State Senate, he displayed 
such legislative ability that he 
was twice elected to Congress; and 
he died at his post in Washington, 
greatly lamented. J. Lewis Diman, 
who afterwards won such distinction 
as professor of history in Brown Uni- 
versity, was pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church for several years. 
Eli Thurston, of the Central Congre- 
gational Church, was a man of tre- 
mendous moral earnestness and great 


power of pungent discourse. Asa 
Bronson, pastor at different times of 
both the First and Second Baptist 
churches, was preéminently a preach- 
er, fearless, fervid, direct, and he ex- 
erted a large influence in the commu- 
nity. Peter B. Haughwout, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church from 1855 
to 1870, was one of the most intellect- 
ual and eloquent men who ever 
filled a Fall River pulpit. George 
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M. Randall, the second rector of 
the Church of the Ascension, was 
here in the early years of his minis- 
try, even then displaying some of 
that power which later made him 
one of the bishops of the Episcopal 
Church. John Westall was for half a 
century one of the most beloved and 
useful citizens of Fall River. For 
thirty-six years he was a designer at 
the American Print Works, mean- 
while serving the Church of the New 
Jerusalem as an unordained minister. 
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Later in life he took a special course 
of study and received ordination. 
He was a student of literature, a 
leader in moral reforms, for some 
years editorial writer on the Weekly 
News, and closely identified with the 
school interests of the city. 

George W. Briggs, afterwards a 
distinguished leader in his denom- 
ination, was the first pastor of the 
Unitarian Church. Among his suc- 
cessors were John 
F, Ware and Sam- 
uel Longfellow. 
Among the Meth- 
odists best known 
in the church at 
large were Fred- 
erick Upham, Al- 
fred A. Wright, 
Samuel L. Gracey 
and Emory J. 
Haynes. Edward 
Murphy, one of 
the founders of 
St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church, 
was a most com- 
panionable man, 
and one whose 
influence. was 


strong for the good, not only of his 
own people, but of the entire com- 
tnunity. 

Fall River is one of the places 
which is working out the great prob- 
lem of making of many races one Amer- 
ican people. Armenians, Syrians, 
Chinamen and some from the land of 


the Euphrates represent Asia. Scan- 
dinavians and Germans are here, 
though not in large numbers. Rus- 
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sian and Polish Jews constitute a con- 
siderable fraction of our population. 
Portuguese are with us in large num- 
bers. The bulk of the foreign ele- 
ment, however, is either French or 
from the United Kingdom—English, 
Scotch and Irish. There is no city in 
Massachusetts, nor any of the first 
rank in the United States, in which 
the percentage of the foreign born is 
so high. The census of 1895 shows 
that, of our 89,203 inhabitants, 44,520, 
almost exactly half, were foreign 
born. Of the 44,683 native born, 
both parents of 8,757 were born in 
Ireland, both parents of 6,817 were 
born in Great Britain, and both 
parents of 6,257 were French Cana- 


dia. There were only about 12,coo 
out of the 89,000 who were purely 
American native born. The census 
of 1900 shows a population of 104,863 
—an advance of about one-sixth in 
the decade. It is certain that this ad- 
vance does not change the proportion 
in favor of the purely native stock. 
The native American stock is grad- 
ually dwindling in its proportion to 
the total population, though it is still 
influential in shaping the city’s busi- 
ness and social life. 

The diverse racial character of o11 
population is evidenced in the features 
and language of the people one meets 
on the thronged streets, in the names 
which appear on the signs, in the di- 
rectory, the voting lists, the school 
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registers, the pay rolls of the mills 
and of the various municipal de- 
partments. Every race which has 
considerable numbers resident here 
tries to keep alive its race traditions 
and affiliations by some society. The 
Caledonians, the Hibernians, the Sons 
of St. George, the Canadian St. 
Jean de Baptist Society, the Portu- 
guese, Armenian and Polish benef- 
cial associations are but samples of 
the race organizations maintained 
here. There is naturally a tendency 


on the part of recent comers, speaking 
a language other than the English, 
to prefer residence near others speak- 
ing their mother tongue. But the ex- 
igencies of employment in the mills 





and a growing acquaintance with the 
language and life of the city gradually 
bring about a general commingling 
of peoples. 

Nothing operates more powerfully 
than the public schools to effect 
the civic and social amalgamation of 
the races. Here the children of all 
meet on a common footing. In 
the schools the children of for- 
eign-born parents meet and com- 
pete with those who trace their 
American lineage beyond the Revo- 
lutionary era. In the schools of all 
grades and in the competitive exam- 
inations for admission to the Normal 
Training School, these young people 
have won their share of the honors. 
All this tends to democracy of feeling 
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and to mutual respect. What Senator 
Hoar said in his recent address to the 
Legislature, on the wonderful incorpo- 
ration of diverse racial elements into 
one strong body politic in our Com- 
monwealth, has no better illustration 
than can be found in Fall River. 

In proportion to its wealth, 
Fall River has a large school 
population, hence an unusually 
heavy school burden. Its 
teachers are not as well paid as 
they deserve to be, and as are 
the teachers of other cities. 
The birth rate in Fall River, 
according to the census of 
1900, is higher than that of any 
other city of over 30,000 popu- 
lation in the country, being 
38.75 per 1,000. Holyoke 
comes next with 38.50. There 
is then a drop to 31.05 in New 
Bedford, 30.86 in Waterbury, 
Connecticut, and 29.29 in Cam- 
bridge. These are the five 
highest birth rates. 

Though Fall River has sev- 
eral parochial schools, within 
which are some thousands of 
pupils, yet at some time the 
major portion of these receive 
public school training. In the 
High School the pupils of all 
races meet; but the per cent of 
the school population which 
never reaches the High School 
is exceptionally large. There 





is a great exodus from school 
as soon as the law allows. 
Nevertheless, their public 
school system has a strong 
hold on the hearts of the peop‘e 
of Fall River. Fall River was 
the first city to provide free 
text-books, it was one of the 
first to introduce manual train- 
ing in its High School, and to 
support free kindergartens. 
Some years ago, when there 
was great need of better accom- 
modations for the High School. 
the city had the good fortune 
to have this need met through 
the benefaction of one who in 
early life had been a teacher in its 
schools. In conformity to the ex- 
pressed wish of her son, Bradford M. 
C. Durfee, whom death had claimed in 
early manhood, Mrs. Mary Brayton 
Young, formerly the wife of Major 
Bradford Durfee, caused to be erected 
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and presented to the city for the 
perpetual use of its High School a 
granite structure occupying a whole 
block in the finest possible location. 
The building is a superb specimen of 
school architecture, unexcelled if not 
unequalled by any public school 
building in America. Mrs. Young’s 


agent in the provision of this munifi- 
cent gift was her brother, the Hon. 
John S. Brayton, who entered heartily 
into his sister’s plans and gave his 
time for years to their development 
This memorial build- 


and execution. 
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ing was publicly dedicated, with an 
endowment of $50,000 for the school, 
June 15, 1887, the anniversary of the 
birth of B. M. C. Durfee, whose name 
it fitly bears. The occasion was 
graced by the presence of the gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth and other 
dignitaries. Mr. Brayton presided 
and made the opening address. Rev. 
Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, president 
of Union Theological Seminary, gave 
the dedicatory address. At the dedi- 
cation, the keys were received on he- 
half of the city by Mayor Cummings, 
and turned over by him to Leontine 
Lincoln, chairman of the school com- 
mittee, who has recently been elected 
ts his eighth consecutive three-year 





term, the longest service ever rendered 
on the School Board of Fall River. 
The present superintendent of 
schools, William C. Bates, was the 
successor of William Connell, who 
held that office some _ twenty-five 
years. 

The first free public library known 
to the world was established in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1853. In 1860 the city 
government of Fall River provided 
for the establishment of such a li- 
brary. From the first, the library had 
public favor. In 1895 steps were 

taken to provide for it a _ per- 
manent building. The new build- 
ing was opened to the public, 
March 27, 1899. Together with 
the site, it represents an expendi- 
ture of $252,000. It is of dressed 
Fall River granite, and is 
absolutely ‘fireproof. The 
architects were Cram, Went- 
worth, and Goodhue of Bos- 
ton. In design it is Italian 
Renaissance, modelled after 
the typical Roman palace of 
the sixteenth century. Much 
handsome marble of various 
shades enters into the 
‘4 interior construction. The 
fie seven-story stack, when it is 
all in place, will provide ac- 
commodation for 350,000 
volumes. At the present 
time the library contains 
about 60,000 bound volumes, and 
lends for home use a daily average of 
650 volumes. There is large use of 
the reference library and reading 
rooms, which are open freely to all. 

The oldest newspaper of the cits 
still published is the Fall River Even- 
ing News, which was started as a 
weekly by Thomas Almy and John C 
Milne. The latter is still editor-in- 
chief, and a daily worker in the edi- 
torial department. Thomas Almy 
died in 1882. The present junior part- 
ner and business manager is Franklin 
L. Almy, who entered the office a few 
weeks after the paper started. Since 
1859 a daily has been issued. Other 
dailies are the Fall River Herald, 
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started in 1872; the Fall River Globe, 
in 1885, and the Fall River L’/nde- 
pendent, a French paper, also started 
in 1885. In the same year Samuel E. 
Fiske started and still publishes sev- 
eral country weeklies, all printed in 
Fall River, with the same general 
news, but with special local matter for 
each town. 

Prominent among the charities of 
the city is the Associated Charities, 
with its experienced agent and its 
corps of friendly visitors. Protestants 
unite to sustain a Children’s Home 
and an Aged People’s Home. The 
Irish and the French Catholics have 
each an Orphans’ Home. These in- 
stitutions have commodious and sub- 
stantial buildings. Two hospitals of 
a semi-charitable character have re- 
cently been consolidated, and a well 
equipped modern hospital is soon to 
be erected on an admirable site 
donated by Hon. John S. Brayton. 
The Seaside Home affords an oppor- 
tunity for summer care of sick infants 
who have unfavorable home sur- 
roundings. The Boys’ Club, the 
Women’s Industrial Union, the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, are each doing a 
good work. The Y. M. C. Associa- 
tion has a fine location, and expects 
soon to have a new and well equipped 
building in place of the dwelling which 
it now occupies. The Methodist 
churches have provided a Deacon- 
ess Home, very largely through the 
liberal gifts of John D. Flint. The 
Salvation Army and the Rescue Mis- 
sion are both helping to lift up the 
fallen. All this helps avert the neces- 
sity for the interposition of the hand 
of public relief in the form of outdoor 
aid and of almshouse and _ hospital 
care, for which the city is well 
equipped. 

The Post Office, opened for use in 
1879, is of gray granite, with elab- 
orately carved trimmings, a fine piece 
of architecture. The City Hall spans 
the Quequechan at the confluence of 
all travel. It was erected in 1845, of 
Fall River granite, and reconstructed 
and enlarged in 1872. The interior, 


with roof and tower, was destroyed by 
fire in 1886. It was immediately re- 
built within the old walls, in modern 
stvle; but it is already inadequate to 
the needs. Its tower affords a fine 
view of the city and surrounding 
country. From this two of the views 
given with this article were taken, 
The one looking westward upon the 
bay, with the Granite Block and the 
Pocasset Mill in the foreground, 
shows the line of the rapid plunge of 
the Quequechan to the bay. This was 
the jine of the original mill industries. 
At the water side appear the docks 
whence the Sound steamers of the 
Fall River Line sail, as well as those 
of the Winsor Line running to Phila- 
delphia, and others running to vari- 
cus points on Narragansett Bay. The 
steamers of the Fall River Line for 
New York are among the most mag- 
nificent in the world; and this, espe- 
cially in summer, is the popular line 
of travel between Boston and New 
York. Just south of the docks is the 
extensive plant of the American 
Print Works, and the Fall River [ron 
Works. Looking eastward from the 
City Hall tower one sees close at hand 
the Troy Mill, and beyond, the ex- 
tensive Durfee Mills and a multitude 
of chimneys indicating the location 
of other mills. In the distance 
patches of Watuppa Lake appear. 
On North Main Street, midway be- 
tween the railway station and the City 
Hall, on a large and well shaded lot, 
with a fine outlook over the bay, 
stands the Court House, a handsome 
structure of Fall River granite com- 
pleted in 1892. The Armory is an- 
other spacious and imposing granite 
structure. It has the usual large drill 
shed and a fine headhouse, with quar- 
ters for three or more militia com- 
panies. Near it is soon to be erected 
a building for a textile school, the 
site for which has been donated by 
Miss Sarah S. Brayton, through 
whose liberal concessions the site for 
the Public Library was also secured 
at a low price. Reference should be 
made to the elegant building pro- 
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vided for the use of the Fall River 
Boys’ Club by the munificence of 
Matthew C. D. Borden, the owner of 
the Fall River Iron Works and the 
American Print Works. With its 
complete equipment and its effi- 
cient management, this club is ea- 
sily chief among institutions of its 
kind.* 

Fall River has an original surface 
so rough, so full of bowlders and out- 
cropping ledges, that it has been a 
matter of exceptional difficulty to 
work its streets and to extend its sew- 
er, gas and water systems. So 
rapidly has the city grown that it 
has not been easy for municipal im- 
provements to keep pace with the 
demand. 

The streets over which the travel 
is the heaviest are paved with granite 
blocks. Other streets are macadam- 
ized as fast as is consistent with a 
reasonable tax rate. The city is well 
covered with electric car lines, which 
centre at the City Hall. Electric as 
well as steam lines connect Fall River 
with Providence, Newport, New Bed- 
ford and Taunton. All points in Nar- 
ragansett Bay can be reached by boat, 
and excursions on the bay are a fea- 
ture of summer life. Many of the 
churches, Sunday-schools ana social 
and trade organizations take a day 
on the bay each summer, with a stop 
at some one of the numerous shore 
resorts. 

One infelicity of the local sit- 
uation is that there is a divided 
state and municipal jurisdiction over 
what is the actual city of Fall River. 
Originally near the Quequechan, the 
border line has been twice pushed 
southward, so as to bring the popula- 
tion under a single municipal control ; 
bat now some thousands of the real 
population of Fall River are over the 
line and so not under Massachusetts 
law or Fall River police control. In 
the interest of good order and of fair- 
ness to Fall River’s growth, the bor- 
der should be carried farther south- 


* See special illustrated article describing it in the New 
ENGLAND MaGazine for December, 1898. 


ward, even if an equivalent territory 
should be given our sister state in the 
environs of Pawtucket. 

The policy of building mill tene- 
ments was abandoned years ago. 
Where still maintained, they are con- 
sidered an undesirable feature of the 
situation. The number of mill work- 
ers who own their dwellings, or 
even have tenements to rent, is not 
inconsiderable. The number of those 
whe own stock in the mills is much 
larger. The fact that there are nine 
tnousand stockholders in our forty 
corporations which are engaged in 
the manufacture of cotton goods 
shows that interest in the manu- 
facturers’ side of labor questions is 
very widespread. Not a few are cap- 
italists while at the same time la- 
borers. Multitudes of our operatives 
are also capitalists through their de- 
posits in our four savings banks, 
which report $17,100,552 deposits to 
the credit of 40,538 persons. More- 
over, there are four cooperative banks 
in which working people have a large 
interest, and which are all the while 
helping them to own houses. 

Trades unions flourish in Fail 
River. Nearly every class of mill 
workers, as well as of artisans, has 
its own special trade organization. 
These have proved a conservative 
force in cur industrial life, being more 
likely to avert than to promote strikes. 
Strikes, partial or general, of recent 
date have been remarkably free from 
violence. The manufacturers have 
shown a disposition to adopt a con- 
ciliatory course, to maintain a fair 
scale of wages and sometimes to run 
their mills even at a loss rather than 
bring on the distress consequent upon 
closure. They voluntarily established 
a ten-hour day two years before com- 
pelled by law, though they returned 
to the eleven-hour day after a year 
and a half, when they saw that the 
mills in other cities would not follow 
suit. Fall River has often been the 
battle ground on which labor issues 
have been tried, and it has not seldom 
set the pace for other places. 
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The police and license business of 
the city is now under control of a 
Board of Police Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the governor, as in Bos- 
ton. The general belief is that the 
change has been a substantial benefit 
to the city. With a foreign element 
so largely predominant, as would 
naturally be supposed, the liquor 
problem is a difficult one. Still 
one may traverse the streets for days 
and see no other evidence of drunken- 
ness than appears through saloon 
windows and in an occasional ride of 
some hapless victim to the police sta- 
tion. The influence of social life in 
the upper circles has in the past been 
exceptionally strong against the use 
of intoxicants. 

It has been asserted that the record 
of crime is less in Fall River than in 
any city of its size in the country. 
There is, indeed, much to deplore ; but 
the mass of the people are, on the 
whole, law abiding. The common 
people are as a rule workers, not 
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drones, and are possessed of remark- 
able thrift and energy. Many of those 
who have come to us out of less 
happy conditions are ambitious to 
give their children a better chance. 
There is an upward trend in many 
respects. On the whole, the aspect 
of things supports the optimistic view, 
while it stimulates the philanthropic 
and religious to the exercise of their 
best efforts. 

It is three years less than a century 
since the separate municipal life of 
Fall River began. It is four years 
less than half a century since the city 
charter was bestowed. This Spindle 
City is now third in size among the 
thirty-three cities of the Common- 
wealth, and the foremost cotton centre 
in the country. It has gained forty 
per cent in population in the last 
decade. The enterprise and energy 
which have built Fall River to its 
present proportions still abide and will 
take advantage of whatever opportu- 
nities the future may offer. 








THE PARASITE, 
By Mary Hall Leonard. 


ITH long arms reaching round the stalwart tree, 
The insidious vine in outward verdure grew, 
Yet sapped his healthier life-blood; till we knew 
By variant subtle signs that shortly he 
Hopelessly doomed to lingering death would be. 
Were it not better, crafty vine, that you 
Should perish utterly than thus renew 
Your paltry life from his vitality? 


I pray you, weakling friend, this fable read. 
Let loftier impulse in your heart have birth; 
Wrong not a nobler soul for your base need; 
But strike your rootlets downward while you cling. 
Then thou and he together both may bring 
New mutual strength from bounteous Mother Earth. 
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KEPT UNTIL CALLED FOR. 
By Harriet A. Nash. 


ing close by the river’s brink, in 

the foreground of as fairameadow 
as you could find in the whole 
range of the Kennebec Valley from 
Moosehead to the sea. The river, 
which a mile above rushed swiftly 
over its ledgy bed, and a few miles 
below hurled itself like the tradi- 
tional Indian princess from a dizzy 
height, here rested for a little. Be- 
neath the high, overhanging bank of 
the farther shore a line of glistening 
dust marked the course of the stage 
road, and a branching arm between 
the alder bushes led straight to the 
water’s edge, just opposite to where, 
on the hither side, the ferryboat lay 
in comfortable moorings. The little 
plain, far up in Maine’s sparsely set- 
tled country, laid claim to a history 
which linked it to Valley Forge and 
Bunker Hill. The oldest settler, 
whose crumbling log cabin could still 
be seen at the foot of the western 
hills, had shown to his children’s chil- 
dren the very spot on which Arnold’s 
forces had camped in their march to 
Quebec, and the highway which 
skirted the river bank followed their 
very trail. The road was grass grown 
now, and the sides of the old ferry- 
boat were green with moss; for most 
of the up-river travel kept to the 
stage road, and only an occasional 
lumberman or sportsman or a rare 
visitor to one of the scattered farm- 
houses disturbed the quiet of the 
Carrying Place side. 

Cynthia Baker brought out her 
patchwork and seated herself com- 
fortably at the foot of a great willow, 
which spread protecting arms over 
the house on one side, while it trailed 
long branches in the river on the 
other. Cynthia was in charge of the 
ferry this summer afternoon; and 
though a passenger was an interest- 


: was a long, low house, stand- 


ing circumstance hardly to be hoped 
for, a deep sense of responsibility 
bade her remain in sight of the land- 
ing place. It was pleasant under the 
willow, with the river before her and 
the lengthening shadows creeping 
down from wooded hills behind, with 
only the ripple of water against the 
boat to break the stillness, save when 
at long intérvals the rumble of wagon 
wheels sounded from the other shore. 
Neither was her work of so absorbing 
a character that she could not lay it 
down at frequent intervals, to follow 
the course of some far off traveller, 
settling with some assistance from 
her well developed bump of specula- 
tion upon his identity and probable 
destination. 

It was a contest between a triangle 
of blue gingham and another of pink 
calico, which drew her mind at last 
from the travelling public and ab- 
sorbed her attention, until a loud call 
from the other shore roused her to a 
sense of neglected duty. Gingham 
and calico were distributed impar- 
tially about the yard, as a second im- 
patient call sounded, and a moment 
later the ferryboat swung reluctantly 
out from the shore under Cynthia’s 
dexterous guidance. A gentle river 
breeze ruffled her smooth hair and 
brought a deeper color to her fresh 
young face. 

It was only a foot passenger, after 
all, Cynthia discerned with a little 
disappointment—a pack peddler of 
olive complexion and huge earrings, 
whose unmistakable talents in the 
mercantile line were exercised upon 
the unresponsive Cynthia all the way 
across the river. It was not until she 
had refused marvellous bargains in 
lace and jewelry, declining even to 
trade a supper for a bracelet of solid 
gold or accept a quart bottle of per- 
fumery in exchange for a night’s 
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lodging, that the traveller lifted his 
pack upon his shoulder and moved 
on up the road, muttering that the 
ferry woman was “no lady” and inti- 
mating that she might one day wake 
to the value of all she had refused. 

Cynthia fastened the boat and went 
back to her work, which a cosset 
lamb was striving to devour. “I 
s’pose I might have looked at his 
goods,” she said half regretfully. “It 
wouldn’t cost anything, and peddlers 
have been scarce this season. But 
somehow I didn’t like his looks.” She 
settled to her work with fresh energy, 
stinting herself to complete five 
squares before supper time and re- 
fusing to look up until the up-river 
stage rumbled heavily along the far- 
ther shore and the driver’s stentorian 
“Hello, Cynthy!” demanded a flut- 
tered handkerchief in response. As 
the cloud of dust raised by the stage 
settled a little, she saw another team 
in the distance, coming at a rapid 
pace, as though its driver, accustomed 
to the swift rush of steam and cable, 
were unable to settle to the slow jog 
of country travel. 

“T’ll bet you anything that’s some 
of those sportsmen fellows,” asserted 
Cynthia, who from long intercourse 
with the male intellects of her family 
had fallen into their methods of ex- 
pression. 

She was in a flutter of excitement 
when a few moments later the team 
turned down towards the ferry, and 
ran for a glance in the kitchen mirror 
before launching her boat—feeling 
a little triumphant when she neared 
the farther shore and determined at a 
swift glance that her conjecture was 
correct. Three young men in the 
most faultless of city hunting suits 
waited with manifest impatience for 
passage across. Their light buck- 
board was piled with tents and ham- 
pers, fishing rods and guns, and the 
spirited horses, plainly unaccustomed 
to ferryboats, reared and plunged 
under the firm hand of the tall- 


est sportsman, who stood at their 
heads. 
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Cynthia drove the heavy pole deep 
into the soft mud of the river’s bed 
and bent her supple figure against it, 
as she held the boat hard against the 
bank, until the horses were persuaded 
to embark; throwing over her 
shoulder occasional suggestions as to 
their management, which, though un- 
appreciated so far as acknowledgment 
went, were acted upon by the driver, 
since, whatever his opinion as to 
woman’s sphere in general, he recog- 
nized the superior knowledge of this 
one as to the combination—horse and 
ferryboat. 

Cynthia, whose favorite type of 
passenger was the social talker who 
would generously share with her all 
the information he had gathered in 
his journey, be it long or short, 
found little of interest in the present 
trio, and silently guided the boat 
back, listening abstractedly to their 
comments on the roads, the country 
round about and the river, and smil- 
ing to herself at their somewhat inex- 
perienced plans for the coming weeks. 

“Mebbe I’d ought to tell you,” she 
said, touching a shining rifle as the 
horses scrambled once more upon 
solid ground, “that ’twon’t do for you 
to use these much this time of year. 
It’s close time on pretty much every- 
thing till September. No, my father 
ain’t game warden, and Musquash 
Pond is twelve miles farther on. Yes, 
sir, there’s another ferry eight miles 
above here—no better than this one, 
and no worse.” 

They drove away, and Cynthia 
went back to the willow tree, con- 
scious of that loss of interest in her 
work which comes from repeated in- 
terruptions, yet conscientiously striv- 
ing to go on with it. 

“Four passengers in one afternoon, 
and not a scrap of news worth tell- 
ing!” she mused, with a feeling that it 
was a wasted day and a regret for all 
that the newcomers might have im- 
parted for her benefit had they been 
so disposed. She went into the house 
presently and was laying a fire, that 
all might be in readiness for supper, 
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when a third call for the ferry reached 
her ears. 

“Three calls in one afternoon!” 
she said exultantly. “I guess the 
boys’ll be surprised.” This time it 
was a single passenger in a narrow 
wagon—a tall, serious looking man, 
whose appearance plainly indicated to 
Cynthia his probable profession. He 
drove a gray steed, which stepped 
upon the boat with a dignified com- 
posure eminently fitting in a min- 
ister’s horse. Cynthia, unwilling that 
this last captive of her boat and pole 
should leave her still uninformed as 
to the events of the great world across 
the river, tried to engage the passen- 
ger in conversation. But he an- 
swered in monosyllables, and she per- 
ceived he was rehearsing something 
under his breath—next Sunday’s ser- 
mon, perhaps. 

They had reached the shore, and 
the tall gentleman was turning his 
horse into the grass-grown road, be- 
fore he bethought himself to inquire 
the nearest route to Pine Notch; and 
Cynthia, with aching arms, strove to 
keep the irritation which she felt from 
her voice, as she labored to convince 
him of his error in crossing the river. 
There was another weary journey 
back, during which the passenger 
went over and over his directions to 
Pine Notch, and finally decided that 
they had not included a ferry. 

Cynthia fastened the rope to its 
huge oak tree with a little jerk, to 
vent the impatience she had refrained 
from visiting on the minister, and ran 
out upon the boat to place the pole 
more securely. As she did so, a cov- 
ered basket in one corner caught her 
eve. Had the minister left it—or one 
of the earlier passengers? Some way, 
as she gazed upon it, it seemed to her 
to have been there all the afternoon, 
though it had not really caught her 
attention until now. Well, it hardly 
mattered, she decided as she lifted it, 
resisting a strong curiosity to look 
within. Time would find the owner 
if it was anything of value. She set 
the basket suddenly down upon the 
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bank, as it moved beneath her hand 
and a faint sound came from within 
it, undoing the cover with cautious 
fingers. 

Not a wild animal, as she half 
feared, nor even a valuable coon cat 
destined for the city market, but a 
baby, which thrust out small red fists 
and shook them angrily, as it pro- 
tested against a rude awakening from 
slumber! 

Reuben Baker and his four stal- 
wart sons gathered cautiously around 
the kitchen table, where in place of 
the belated supper the baby lay in its 
basket, no longer protesting fortu- 
nately, for Cynthia had been feeding 
it on warmed milk and water. There 
was no criticism. Had the Baker 
males come in to find the ferryboat 
itself on the kitchen table, they would 
not have questioned Cynthia’s judg- 
ment in the matter. It was Reuben 
Baker himself who broke in upon the 
boys’ speculations as to the baby’s 
origin and ownership with the real 
question of the moment. 

“What be you goin’ to do with it, 
Sis?” 

Cynthia answered promptly: “Keep 
it till it’s called for, of course—same 
as I would any other piece of prop- 
erty.” 

It was easy enough to say; but 
Cynthia’s self-reliance was tried to the 
extreme in days that followed, when 
she tried in vain to recall the infancy 
of her youngest brother, five years 
her junior, or hunted through back 
numbers of the Home Adviser to read 
the “Mothers’ column.” She scorned 
her father’s suggestion to seek advice 
from their neighbor, Mrs. Meecham, 
who after watching a large family of 
her own struggle to a self-supporting 
age was now repeating the process 
with an infant grandchild, whose 
widowed mother was away at work. 
As far as the name of Meecham was 
known up and down the river, it stood 
for lack of ambition and disregard for 
the finer arts of living. 

“Still, a baby’s a baby,” argued 
Reuben Baker. 
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But his daughter replied with 
spirit: “It makes all the difference in 
the world what kind of a start they 
get in life; and I ain’t going to ham- 
per any child by starting it off accord- 
ing to the Meecham pattern.” 

So she revelled in experiments, 
under which the baby, being perhaps 
possessed of unusual vitality, grew 
and thrived. Undaunted by lack of 
opportunity for shopping, Cynthia 
fashioned the best pillow cases into 
dresses according to her own ideas, 
which fortunately were founded upon 
common sense. The plain clothing 
which the baby had worn on its ar- 
rival was already outgrown, and Cyn- 
thia calmly consigned it to the rag 
bag. “This isn’t a story-book baby,” 
she asserted; “and maybe the worth 
of it'll buy her a tin dipper when 
Llewellyn Hobbs comes along— 
s’posin’ she isn’t called for before,” 
she added doubtfully. It was nearly 
a week after the baby’s arrival that 
Cynthia, ironing at the back window 
one afternoon, saw a dilapidated 
vehicle coming around the shaded 
curve of the road. Mr. and Mrs. 
Meecham occupied the wagon seat, 
and two half grown boys sat in be- 
hind, while two more followed on 
foot. Across Mrs. Meecham’s knees 
lay a little box, carefully covered. 

“Amanda’s baby’s dead,” she ex- 
plained, as Cynthia hurried out ; “and 
we're goin’ across to bury it.” 

Cynthia hesitated. “I'll have to 
take you over, for the men folks are 
gone,” she said. “But I don’t dare 
to leave the baby alone. Wait till I 
get her.” 

She carried the baby herself, while 
Job Meecham under his wife’s direc- 
tion managed the boat. At the far- 
ther shore a new question arose. “It 
ain’t worth while for you to go back,” 
Mrs. Meecham said; “and it’s goin’ to 
be kind of hot waitin’ here in the sun 
—for we'll be gone an hour or more. 
Why not go along with us? It ain’t 
much of a funeral, anyway, and you 
’n’ the baby’ll make two more.” 

Cynthia, after a moment’s hesita- 
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tion, climbed upon the wagon seat in 
place of the deposed Job Meecham, 
who followed on foot with his sons. 
“I heard about your havin’ a baby 
left,’ Mrs. Meecham said, looking the 
little one over curiously. “How old 
do you calculate she is?” 

“Seems if she must be two or three 
months,” Cynthia answered. Mrs. 
Meecham paused to “heft” the baby, 
resting her for a moment upon the 
little box in her lap. “Poor Mandy’s 
was four months,” she answered as 
she gave it back. “I expect she'll 
take on terrible. We ain’t wrote her 
yet, for her comin’ home was out of 
the question. It’s a costly journey 
from Massachusetts here, to say 
nothin’ of the time she’d lose.” 

They drove on down the river. 
“The goin’s improved some since 
our last funeral,” remarked Job 
Meecham as they approached the little 
cemetery, where the father of Mandy’s 
baby had been carried in the early 
spring. It was a pleasant enough 
little plot, enclosed by a neat board 
fence, with carefully padlocked gate, 
which suggested an unforeseen diffi- 
culty and gave rise to a spirited dis- 
cussion between the Meecham boys 
as to which should make a trip to the 
nearest farmhouse in search of the 
key. Failing to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, the matter was 
finally settled by the whole party scal- 
ing the high fence. Mrs. Meecham 
invited Cynthia to a seat beneath the 
one tree which had been spared to the 
enclosure, while Job Meecham, with 
a broken handled shovel brought from 
home, went about digging the little 
grave. His eldest son, armed with a 
rusty hoe, rendered him some slight 
assistance. Cynthia’s baby slept 
peacefully upon her lap. 

“We couldn’t be expected to mourn 
for it much,” said Mrs. Meecham, 
wiping her eyes with the corner of her 
red and black plaid shawl, as her hus- 
band heaped the earth in a round pile 
above the grave. ‘‘Mandy’s best hope 
of marryin’ again lays in it’s bein’ 
gone. If it had been so we could, I 
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should like to have had a regular fu- 
neral, minister and all. But there, 
we've done the best we could—and 
after all it’s better off. I only hope 
Mandy’ll see it’s all for the best and 
not lay the blame on her pa and me 
for what we couldn’t help.” 

She questioned, going back, con- 
cerning Cynthia’s baby, examining its 
clothes and listening to the story of 
its mysterious arrival. “Most like 
‘twas the foreign peddler,” she said. 
“It’s jest like them kind of folks.” 

But Cynthia combated the sug- 
gestion, the more stoutly because her 
own better judgment agreed with it. 
“It’s just as likely to have been one 
of the others,” she answered. “Some- 
times I can see a resemblance to one 
of them sportsmen, plain as day. 
And again I feel certain ’twas the 
minister. If his actions wasn’t sus- 
picious, I never saw any that was’— 
which was not unlikely, since Cyn- 
thia’s opportunities for detective work 
had hitherto been limited. 

“You're goin’ to keep it, ain’t 
you?” inquired Job Meecham as Cyn- 
thia took the baby at her own door. 

“Yes, till she’s called for,” replied 
Cynthia, holding the baby with one 
arm while she fastened the boat with 
the other hand; “and if it should 
chance to be the peddler, I don’t know 
as I should give her up to him with- 
out a certificate of good character. 
I didn’t like his looks.” 

It was perhaps a week later that 
the Bakers received a call from Mrs. 
Meecham. Cynthia was, as usual, 
alone with the baby. For Reuben 
Baker had gone on a trip to the lum- 
ber fields, and the boys were employ- 
ing the interval between hoeing and 
haying to clear up a tract of land on 
the hillside two miles away. 

“Tt makes vou a sight of work now, 
don’t it?” said the caller. For the 
bahy was having a restless day and 
demanded all Cynthia’s attention, 
while ironing, cooking and sweeping 
waited to be done. “I ain’t wrote to 
Mandy,” continued Mrs. Meecham; 
“for I got a letter from her speakin’ 
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so fond like about the baby, that I 
ain’t got the courage to tell her it’s 
dead.” 

‘Poor Mandy!” responded Cynthia, 
with ready sympathy. “But | know 
how it is, Mis’ Meecham. I should 
feel just that way if the owner of this 
cne come back to find anything had 
happened to it. The care of other 
folks’ children is a great responsibil- 
ity.” 

“You wouldn’t want to give her 
away, would you?” questioned Mrs. 
Meecham with some _ eagerness. 
“T’ve been thinkin’ ever since I got 
Mandy’s letter, if I could get this 
baby, she’d never know the differ- 
ence.” 

“T couldn’t think of such a thing,” 
replied Cynthia with decision. “The 
baby’s liable to be called for any time ; 
and as I just said, I feel responsible.” 

Mrs. Meecham went away in some 
disappointment. Cynthia looked 
after her with scornful expression. 
“The idea of givin’ a child who may 
belong to a city family, or even a min- 
ister, to be brought up among the 
Meechams!” she said. 

Three days later Mrs. Meecham 
came again. “I didn’t know but what 
you’d consent to sell the baby,” she 
said. “We ain't got any ready money 
on hand, but I could pay you a dol- 
lar a week in butter and eggs. I 
know you send a load down river 
every week, by the stage. I’d give 
most any reasonable price.” 

Cynthia shook her head. “When I 
part with her, it’ll be because some- 
body’s got a better claim than I 
have,” she answered. “And if I 
wanted to dispose of her ever so bad, 
I should feel like a monster to be 
bartering in human beings.” 

“T wisht you would,” urged Mrs. 
Meecham. “I’ve got another letter 
from Mandy. She’s begun to keep 
company with a young man of a real 
well off family; and he knows all 
about the baby, and don’t object.” 

But Cynthia was obdurate. Mrs. 
Meecham drew a bundle from beneath 
her shawl. “Since you won’t sell it,” 
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she said regretfully, “I didn’t know 
but mebbe you'd like to buy these,” 
unrolling as she spoke a baby’s cloak 
and bonnet. ‘‘Mandy’s jest sent ’em,” 
she explained; “and they must have 
cost goin’ on to five dollars, but I'll 
seli ’em for two.” 

Cynthia looked the garments over 
carefully, examining the stitches with 
critical eyes. “Humph—ready made!” 
she said in a disparaging tone. 
Nevertheless they were a good bar- 
gain, she decided—dainty enough for 
the child of rich parents, simple and 
neat enough for a minister’s daugh- 
ter, and not too elegant for the off- 
spring of a travelling peddler. Cyn- 
thia produced two one dollar bills, 
her sense of equity leading her to sup- 
plement thei with a silver half dol- 
lar. “I shouldn’t like to feel I took 
them for less than they’re worth,” she 
said. 

Mrs. Meecham pocketed the money 
with satisfaction. ‘The boys are set 
on goin’ down river to see the circus, 
the Fourth,” she said. “I don’t 


know but we shall all go, now 
I’ve got the money. Not a regular 
circus, you know’—for Cynthia’s 


face betraved ler opinion—‘but jest 
an animal show, with mebbe a little 
periormin’. After the hard winter we 
had, an two deaths in the family, I 
feel as if I needed some sort of a 
change.” 

So it happened that on the morning 
of July 3 Cynthia ferried the Meecham 
family, all in holiday array, across the 
river, and on the evening of the fifth 
restored them, wearied but jubilant, 
to the Carrying Place side—Mrs. 
Meecham’ explaining that they 
stopped two nights with Job’s sister 
at the Falls and so combined visiting 
with their excursion. “I feel ten 
years younger,” she declared; “and 
now I guess my nerves have got 
strong enough so I can write to 
Mandy and tell her about the baby.” 

“Poor Mandy!” Cynthia said, in- 
cluding in the sigh that followed her 
remark sympathy not only for 
Mandy’s present bereavement, but 
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for all that made Mandy’s lot unde- 
sirable in her eyes, from the weak, 
frivolous personality and the forlorn 
environment of her childhood, to her 
present position as dishwasher in a 
city restaurant. 

Cynthia saw no more of the Mee- 
chams for some time. Neither did 
the expected call for the baby come. 
Life at the ferry flowed on as tran- 
quilly as the river itself, and might 
have become monotonous but for the 
constant expectation which enlivened 
it. At any moment a passenger for 
the ferry might arrive, a visiting rel- 
ative from down river might happen 
in—for this was the season for up- 
country visiting—or Llewellyn Hobbs 
might come along; and finally he did. 


“Goin’ to keep her, be ye?” the. 


good natured peddler inquired, as he 
weighed the rags, while Cynthia se- 
lected from his cart needles, thread 
and bargains in shining tinware, in- 
cluding the long promised dipper for 
the baby, to which Llewellyn gener- 
ously added a tin rattle “to make 
change.” 

But a little later, when the baby 
had been put to bed and Llewellyn, 
having stabled the big white horse, 
sat on the doorstep with Cynthia, he 
brought up the question again, more 
seriously. 

“?Tain’t goin’ to make no differ- 
ence, is it, Cynthy?” he asked 
anxiously. Everybody on the river 
knew that Llewellyn had been “keep- 
ing company” with Cynthia Baker 
ever since the days when he used to 
wait patiently by the ferry side until 
she was “set across” to accompany 
him to school. And Cynthia, whose 
brain was no favorite resort of day- 
dreams, had yet become quite accus- 
tomed to the peddler’s red cart as a 
pleasing feature of her visions for fu- 
ture years. Now all at once it seemed 
a commonplace, prosaic thing to her, 
and Llewellyn’s disregard of the 
grammar they had studied in the little 
schoolhouse across the river jarred 
upon her. She recalled the three 
sportsmen’s careless grace of speech 
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and the minister’s precise utterances. 
“Even the peddler probably spoke 
good grammar in his own language,” 
she reflected, wondering if there were 
ever such things as real noblemen in 
disguise. For though practical, Cyn- 
thia still held her baby well aloof 
from story-book romance; the very 
mystery surrounding her made all 
things possible. She had wandered 
a long distance from the worn door- 
step when Llewellyn’s anxious ‘Say, 
Cynthy,” recalled her. 

“It isn’t the baby only,” she replied 
at last; “nor any one thing alone, but 
everything together. It wasn’t to be 
expected but what father’d marry 
again; but he don’t seem likely to. 
And there’s all four of the boys, and 
every one of the five dependin’ on me, 
even to tell ’em what the weather’s 
goin’ to be. So you hadn’t better 
wait, Llewellyn. Your mother’s get- 
ting feeble and needs somebody 
there.” 

She stood in the door with the baby 
next morning, and watched the red 
cart climb the opposite bank; and if 
she felt anything of regret at her de- 
cision, no one ever knew it, then or 
afterwards. 

An hour later, her thoughts were 
distracted from the late visitor by the 
arrival of Mrs. Meecham, who had 
come partly to learn what news 
Llewellyn might have brought, and 
partly to make another proposition 
in the way of trade. 

“T’ve heard from Mandy,” she said ; 
“and she takes it better than I was 
afraid she might. But she’s sent for 
the cloak and bonnet. It seems she 
bought ’em on an instalment plan, 
whatever that is, and now she wants 
to carry ’em back and save the money. 
I started to write and tell her they was 
sold, but my nerves give right out. 
I can’t do it, after all I’ve been 
through. So if you'll consent to sell 
’em back to me, it’ll be a favor.” 
Cynthia brought forth the garments, 
which had never been worn, with a 
sigh of regret for their price, which 
she well knew was gone beyond recall. 


“I'll pay you the first money'I get,” 
promised Mrs. Meecham, as she took 
her departure. 

The slow years passed over the 
house by the ferry, bringing little of 
change, save an extra coating of moss 
to the old ferryboat and a stoop to 
Reuben Baker’s broad _ shoulders. 
They were prosperous years, for well 
planned lumbering investments of 
Reuben Baker’s youth were bringing 
moderate wealth to his later years. 
The three older boys drifted into 
homes of their own, and John, the 
youngest, fell into a habit of rowing 
across the river on Sunday evenings, 
aitired in his best suit, with immacu- 
late collar. 

The call for the baby, which had 
long been the one dread of Cynthia’s 
peaceful life, had never come. When 
itbecame evident that her sojourn was 
to outlast babyhood, Cynthia had set- 
tled with some difficulty upon a name, 
resolutely setting aside her own pref- 
erences in favor of suitability. 
*Mary’s a common name,” she argued 
to herself; “but it’s good enough for 
the best, and none too fancy if her 
lot in life turns out to be a common 
one.” 

Little Mary herself knew the whole 
story from her early years. ‘“Prob- 
ably it wasn’t convenient for your 
folks to keep you,” Cynthia ex- 
plained ; “so they brought you here— 
and we were glad to have you stay.” 
And the child was satisfied. 

It was a singular training that the 
child received, varying as Cynthia 
went over and over in her mind the 
events of that long past day and wa- 
vered between the three possible 
chances of her origin. For if the 
minister had left her, then care must 
be taken lest she grow up worldly or 
unmindful of religious things. Or if 
it were the city gentlemen, she must 
not lack those finer graces of mind 
and manner which would have been 
unnecessary in a scion of the Baker 
house. Even if it were the peddler— 
but here Cynthia always stopped and 
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consoled herself with the thought that 
the peddler must have stolen the baby 
somewhere, and was content with 
teaching Mary to be good and speak 
the truth. : 

So the child grew into a winsome 
girl, with enough of beauty to make 
her fair to look upon, lovable because 
she was loved, and of sunny disposi- 
tion because she was happy. When 
she was fourteen, and the teacher of 
the school across the river declared 
she had “been through all the books,” 
Cynthia awoke to the fact that the 
child of such possibilties was worthy 
of higher opportunities. It was 
Manda Meecham who all unknow- 
ingly aroused her to this thought. 
Manda, after several preliminary “af- 
fairs,’ had married a hard working 
bricklayer, and cheerfully supple- 
miented his efforts toward an honest 
living by doing laundry work for 
some of the city’s first families; 
wherefore she was able to bring home 
to Carrying Place on her rare vaca- 
tions stories of Miss Elinor’s gradua- 
tion or Miss Beatrice’s music lessons, 
which had floated down the back 
stairs to her ears. And Cynthia, who 
had never in her life been farther 
from the ferry than the county seat 
forty miles below, began helplessly to 
realize that fitting the child for any 
station in life might include ventures 
which she had not foreseen. The 
way opened. For John had married 
in that year and brought his wife 
home; and Reuben Baker died in the 
autumn leaving, with the full approv- 
al of his sons, a large share of his 
hard earned property to his daughter. 

So they went away, Cynthia and 
the child, and lived in a quiet way in 
a corner of New England’s greatest 
city. Nothing less than that would 
do. Cynthia found the change quite 
as much to her own advantage as to 
Mary’s; for while Mary spent her 
days in study and practice, Cynthia, 
hovering on the edge of the busy life 
of a large city, found possibilities for 
her own development of which she 
had never dreamed. There were 
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books to be read, pictures to be stud- 
ied, lectures and concerts to be heard. 
She wondered sometimes if she were 
the same Cynthia who had stood at 
the window and watched Llewellyn 
Hobbs’s cart out of sight. “I suppose 
I should have been satisfied,’ she 
said wonderingly; “for I shouldn't 
have known any different.” 

They went back to the ferry always 
in summer, until Mary graduated, and 
the principal of her school assured the 
anxious guardian that the girl was 
fitted to grace any station in life. 
Then Cynthia carefully figured her 
“interest money” and, emboldened by 
the result, yielded recklessly to a life- 
long desire. ‘We'll go to Europe for 
a year,” she announced; “and after 
that, we'll decide.” 

But the matter decided itself with 
some assistance from a young college 
professor who was a fellow voyager 
on the steamer. They met him again 
and again—in London, Germany, 
Rome. “Seems as if we’re always 
running across him,” Cynthia said 
innocently. But long before they em- 
barked for the return voyage, it be- 
came evident, even to her unsus- 
picious eyes, that the child was to be 
“called for.” 

I’m glad I didn’t take any chances 
in her bringing up,” she said. 

It was Mary’s fancy to be married 
at the ferry; and Professor Lowell, 
who had pleasant memories of col- 
lege vacations in the Maine woods, 
readily agreed to the plan. So they 
came back to the ferry in June, when 
the river was full of brown logs and 
the whole valley fair to behold. The 
old house overflowed with Professor 
Lowell’s city friends, who were 
charmed with the novelty of an up 
river wedding; and all the people 
round about accepted their invita- 
tions and swelled the number even 
as they had done at Reuben Baker’s 
funeral—not because the Bakers were 
well to do, but because they were 
good neighbors, and it was some- 
where to go. 

The bride had vanished to don her 
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travelling dress, and Cynthia, having 
seen that the last trunk and bag were 
in readiness, was packing a substan- 
tial luncheon, when old Mrs. Mee- 
cham approached her. 

“She’s well settled in life, and it 
can’t make no difference now,” she 
said, scraping into her wrinkled hand 
some crumbs from the wedding cake; 
“so I’m a goin’ to tell you.” 

“Tell me what?” asked Cynthia, a 
little irritated at the other’s mysteri- 
ous air. 

“Bout the baby you know—Man- 
dy’s. Mary’s it.” 

Cynthia turned towards her. 
“What are you talking about, Mrs. 
Meecham?” she said impatiently. 

“T left it on the ferryboat,’”’ went 
on the old woman calmly. “I 
thought mebbe some travellin’ folks 
would take it,—and anyhow you’d 
see it didn’t come to want. You al- 
ways had a better chance in life than 
poor Mandy, and it riled me to see 
her hampered with a baby while you 
was free to marry anybody you 
would.” 

Cynthia steadied herself by the 
table. “Mandy’s baby died,” she 
said. But even as she spoke a hun- 
dred proofs that the story might be 
true flashed across her brain. 

Mrs. Meecham shook her head. 
“Job and me only made believe,” she 
said. “The boys was easy fooled, and 
mandy never guessed. I was kind of 
scairt afterwards, and tried to get it 
back, vou know.” She ended with a 
little chuckle. 
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Cynthia turned upon her, deter- 
mined to fight truth or falsehood with 
equal force. “Your mind fails with 
age, Mrs. Meecham,” she said. 
“Mary and I followed Mandy’s baby 
to the grave ourselves, and many’s 
the time she’s coaxed me in there to 
see the marble lamb on the headstone 
poor Mandy sent down for it. A 
likely idea, that a child followed her- 
self to her own funeral, and visited 
her grave afterwards! It don’t make 
any difference who Mary’s folks were. 
She isn’t a child that’s inherited any- 
thing anywhere. The whole begin- 
ning with her was when I found her 
there on the boat. She’s the child of 
a good bringing up, if I do say it. 
She’s the child of the minister that I 
brought her up to reverence and the 
city folks I educated her to do credit 
to, Back of that, she’s the daughter 
of the river and the meadow; and the 
furthest we care to trace her is to the 
old ferryboat itself, that served the 
public faithfully, never berated its 
neighbors, and went peacefully out to 
sea in the big freshet ten years ago. 
That’s who Mary’s folks are; and she 
does credit to everything that’s ever 
helped to ancestor her. Mandy’s baby 
died. You’ve forgot, Mrs. Mee- 
cham.” 

The old woman looked confused. 
‘‘Mebbe I have,” she said meekly. 

“As for Mary,” continued Cyn- ‘ 
thia, “she’s ours now—and that’s all 
that matters.” 

“Amen,” said Professor Lowell’s 
voice behind her. 











THE FRENCH IN THE CHAMPLAIN VALLEY. 
By Walter Hill Crockett. 


HE history of Vermont has 
T been made and written for the 
most part by men of English 
ancestry; but the first chapter was 
written by the French. The soldiers 
of France and the Jesuit priests whom 
the Indians called “black gowns” 
were the pioneers of civilization in 
this part of the New World, then 
dominated by the warlike Iroquois. 
From its discovery in 1609 until the 
final triumph of the English arms in 
1759-60, a full century and a half, 
Lake Champlain was in reality a 
French lake. The records of that pe- 
riod as found in the archives of Paris 
and London are meagre in many im- 
portant particulars; but this, in sub- 
stance, is the story they tell: 

In the year 1609, Samuel de Cham- 
plain, acting governor of New 
France, who had already made many 
discoveries in Canada, undertook a 
journey of exploration to the south, 
into the country of the Iroquois. 
Ascending the river of the Iroquois, 
now called the Richelieu, he entered 
the lake to which he gave his name 
on the fourth day of July, a day of 
«good omen, and took possession of 
the country in the name of Henry IV, 
King of France—King Henry of 
Navarre. This was the same year in 
which Pastor John Robinson, with 
his band of Pilgrims, left Amsterdam 
for Leyden, and eleven years before 
the Mayflower landed at Plymouth. 
Two months later, Henry Hudson, 
entering the harbor of Manatte, or 
Manhattan, sailed up the river to 
which his own name was given. 
Champlain was delighted with the 
country which he had discovered, and 
in his Journals describes the natural 
features of the region, mentioning 
“fine trees, similar to those we have 
in France,” and “a quantity of vines 
handsomer than any I ever saw.” 
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In a further description of his jour- 
ney he says: “Continuing our route 
along the west side of the lake, con- 
templating the country, I saw on the 
east side very high mountains, capped 
with snow. I asked the Indians if 
these parts were inhabited. They an- 
swered me, yes, and that they were 
Iroquois, and that there were in those 
parts beautiful valleys, and fields fer- 
tile in corn as good as any I had ever 
eaten in the country, with an infini- 
tude of other fruits, and that the lake 
extended to the mountains, which 
were, according to my judgment, 
fifteen leagues from us. I saw others 
to the south, not less high than the 
former; only that they were without 
snow.” It is difficult to imagine the 
peaks of the Green Mountains 
capped with snow in the month of 
July, and this entry in Champlain’s 
journal is not easily explained. It is 
said that snow fell in some parts of 
Vermont during every month of the 
year 1816, and it is possible that such 
may have been the case in 1609, al- 
though one would naturally expect to 
find some reference to the severity of 
the climate if this had been true, and 
no such fact is recorded. 
Champlain’s battle with the Iro- 
quois is too well known to require any 
description here. Historians are 
divided as to whether the conflict took 
place near Ticonderoga or Crown 
Point. Although some doubt exists 
as to the location of the battlefield, 
the results of the battle are written 
red in the annals of New France. 
What seemed an unimportant skir- 
mish with a few savages made the 
powerful Iroquois nation enemies of 
the French, a circumstance of which 
the English were not slow to avail 
themselves, and which gave them a 
very material advantage in the con- 
flict for supremacy in North Amer- 
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ica which was soon to follow. The 
hostility thus aroused is reflected in 
the instructions issued by the King in 
March, 1665, to M. Talon, intendant 
of police, justice and finance of New 
France, in which he declares that the 
Iroquois “are all perpetual and ir- 
reconcilable enemies of the colony.” 
He says further that they have “pre- 
vented the country being more peo- 
pled than it is at the present, and 
by their surprisals and unexpected 
forays always keeping the country in 
check; (and) the King has resolved 
with a view of applying a suitable 
remedy thereto to carry war even to 
their firesides to totally exterminate 
them, having no guarantee in their 
words, for they violate their faith as 
often as they find the inhabitants at 
their mercy.” 

In general, Champlain was wise 
and discreet in his public policies, as 
well as devout and honorable in his 
private life. He had far-sighted plans 
for the welfare of Canada, his chief 
desire being the permanent coloniza- 
tion of the country and the establish- 
ment of the Christian religion among 
the savages. In pursuance of the lat- 
ter, he obtained the consent of both 
Pope and King that the Recollet 
fathers might begin missionary work 
in America; and the first band of mis- 
sionaries left France in 1615. Later, 
the Jesuits were asked to assist in the 
work, and came to Canada in large 
numbers. Champlain pursued his ex- 
plorations of the new continent with 
tireless zeal. Several years before 
he founded Quebec he had explored 
the New England coast. In spite of 
his serious error in attacking the Iro- 
quois, his services were of inestimable 
value to France; and his death, on 
Christmas Day, 1636, was an irrep- 
arable loss to the country which he 
had served so long and so well. 

There is no evidence that the dis- 
covery of Lake Champlain and the 
country adjacent was followed for 
many years by any plans of coloniza- 
tion or any very definite attempts at 
further explorations. The Jesuits 
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evidently visited the region and did 
some missionary work—how much it 
is impossible to say. Allusion is 
made in a general way in the Jesuit 

“Relations” to missions to the Iro- 
quois. In a letter of Governor 
Denonville, dated Versailles, March 
8, 1688, and dealing with Canadian 
affairs, it is stated that “the King has 
for over forty years kept at his own 
expense in the Iroquois country sev- 
eral Frenchmen, who with some 
Jesuit missionaries have been to build 
and have resided in the five Iroquois 
countries, all at the same time, down 
to these latter days, when the rumors 


_of war forced them to retire, one after 


another.” 

In 1642 a fort called Richelieu was 
built at the mouth of the river of that 
name, by Montmagny, as a defence 
against the Iroquois. At this time 
the savages were particularly aggres- 
sive and the Canadian settlements in 
constant peril. Fort Richelieu was 
abandoned late in 1645, burned by 
the Iroquois probably in the spring 
of 1646, and rebuilt in 1665 by M. de 
Chambly. Two other forts were now 
built on the Richelieu River: the first, 
seventeen leagues south of Fort 
Richelieu, by M. de Sorel, named 
Fort St. Louis in honor of the saint 
whose holy week saw its inception; 
the second, about three leagues far- 
ther south, called Fort St. Therese, 
because it was completed on St. 
Theresa’s day. From this fort, the 
French records say, “we can easily 
reach Lake Champlain without meet- 
ing any rapids to stop the batteaux.” 

In order to subdue the Mohawk 
Iroquois, a force was organized under 
De Tracy, “member of his Majesty’s 
councils and lieutenant general of his 
armies, both in the islands and main- 
land of South and North America, as 
well by sea as by land.” De Tracy 
had been sent out as viceroy in 1664, 
and was accompanied by many young 
nobles. He had an honorable record 
as a soldier, and at this time was well 
advanced in years. The expedition 
included the famous Carignan Salieres 
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regiment which had gained distinction 
under Count Coligny in the service 
of the Emperor Leopold against the 
Turks. In the official papers relating 
to this expedition, we read that ‘the 
general rendezvous was fixed for the 
twenty-eighth of September (1666) at 
Fort St. Anne, recently constructed 
by Sieur La Mothe, captain in the 
Carignan regiment, on an island in 
Lake Champlain.” This fort was 
probably built the year before, when 
the forts along the Richelieu River 
were constructed. Here was un- 
doubtedly the first settlement made 
within the limits of the present state 
of Vermont. Three hundred canoes 
and light batteaux were provided for 
De Tracy’s expedition, and two small 
pieces of artillery were taken to force 
any fortifications the enemy might 
have constructed. Little resistance 
was encountered, however, and after 
having burned many palisades and 
cabins, together with large stores of 
Indian corn, beans and other provi- 
sion, the French troops returned, 
after a successful campaign of fifty- 
three days. The return of the expe- 
dition was rendered difficult by the 
rapid rise of the streams, heavy rains 
having set in. A fierce storm was 
encountered on Lake Champlain, 
during which two canoes’ were 
swamped and eight soldiers drowned, 
among them Lieutenant Du Lugues, 
a young officer who had already 
achieved distinction by his valor both 
in France and Canada. Of De 
Tracy’s energetic work, it is related 
in the Paris documents of the period 
that, in spite of ill health and ad- 
vanced age, he was as zealous as 
though “he enjoyed perfect health and 
was only thirty years of age.” This 
expedition won for the colony a 
peace of nearly two decades. It is 
written in the French records that 
“besides the taking possession of the 
Mohawk country by said Sieur de 
Tracy with an armed force in the fall 
of the year 1666, the deputies of the 
four other Iroquois nations came to 


said M. de Tracy in 1667, and in due 
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form, by an act signed on the one 
part and the other by the Iroquois 
after their fashion and by us after 
ours, did give themselves to the 
French and placed their country 
under the King’s dominion.” 

After this expedition the soldiers 
were offered a gratuity to settle in 
New France as colonists, and many 
officers and soldiers did so, particu- 
larly members of the Carignan reg- 
iment, and their names are perpet- 
uated in the geography of that region 
to this day. 

Although Isle La Motte may not 
have been continuously occupied 
from the building of Fort St. Anne 
until modern times, it does not seem 
probable that it ever relapsed entirely 
into an uninhabited wilderness. In 
July, 1667, the year following De 
Tracy’s expedition, three Jesuit 
fathers, Fremin, Pierron and Bruyas 
by name, set out on a journey to the 
lower Iroquois, their object being to 
restore the missions which had been 
interrupted by the wars. Owing to 
their fear of an Indian tribe called 
the Loups, they were detained for 
some weeks at Fort St. Anne, and 
occupied the time by conducting a 
mission for the soldiers. 

Late in the summer of 1698, Cap- 
tain John Schuyler, grandfather of 
General Philip Schuyler of Revolu- 
tionary fame, was sent by the gov- 
ernor of New York, the Earl of Bell- 
mont, on a mission to the governor 
of Canada, and in his journal he 
speaks of “Fort Lamott.” In Oc- 
tober, 1748, Lieutenant Desligneris, a 
French officer, writes to Governor 
Clinton of New York complaining 
that certain Indians, said to be sub- 
jects of Great Britain, had recently 
come to Montreal with a message, 
and had “treacherously killed and 
carried off some Frenchmen from 
Isle La Motte.” Early in May, 1760, 
when the French were making their 
last stand for the defence of Canada, 
Major Robert Rogers, the famous 
scout and fighter, attacked the French 
near Isle aux Noix, and after the ac- 
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tion, took his killed and wounded to 
“Isle La Motte.” These scattering 
allusions tend to show that not only 
was Isle La Motte never wholly de- 
serted after La Mothe’s first occupa- 
tion, but that Fort St. Anne is fairly 
entitled to the distinction of being 
calied the first settlement in Vermont. 
In passing it may be said that Cap- 
tain La Mothe of the Carignan reg- 
iment, who built Fort St. Anne, should 
not be confounded with La Mothe de 
Cadillac, who founded Detroit and 
took such a prominent part in French 
affairs in the West. Captain La 
Mothe later commanded in Montreal 
and was afterward killed by the Iro- 
quois. 

Very few actual settlements were 
established by the French along Lake 
Champlain. Forts Carillon and St. 
Frederic, better known by the names 
of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
were, of course, the most important; 
and these names are familiar to every 
student of American history.* The 
presence of some French settlers in 
the vicinity is shown by the journal of 
Major Robert Rogers, the colonial 
scout in the British service, who re- 
lates, under date of February 29, 
1756, that he found in the vicinity of 
Crown Point farms stocked with cat- 
tle and several barns filled with grain, 
which, together with some houses, he 
burned. Under date of August 20, 
1756, he writes of the capture of a 
Frenchman with his wife and daugh- 
ter, the man saying that “there were 
only three hundred men at Crown 
Point, and those chiefly the inhab- 
itants of the adjacent villages.” 

A small fort was built by the 
French on the opposite side of the 
lake in 1730, at a place now known as 
Chimney Point. Hon. John Strong, 
writing of this post in an article on 
the town of Addison in Hemenway’s 
Vermont Gazetteer, says: “Within the 
enclosure was a neat church, and 
throughout the settlement well culti- 
vated gardens, with some good fruit, 


*See illustrated article upon Ticonderoga in the New 
EnGLanp Macazine for April, rgo1. 
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as apples, plums, currants, etc. These 
settlements were extended north on 
the lake some four miles ; the remains 
of old cellars and gardens, still to be 
seen, show a more thickly settled 
street than occupies it now.” Major 
Robert Rogers undoubtedly refers to 
this settlement when he writes in his 
journal, under date of May 5, 1756, of 
a march which his party took to a vil- 
lage on the east side of the lake, 
about two miles from Crown Point, 
where he found no inhabitants. 
About 1731, a settlement was made 
by the French at Pointe a la Algon- 
quin, later known as Windmill Point, 
in the western part of the present 
town of Alburgh. Sieur Francois 
Foucault, a member of the Supreme 
Council of Quebec, had been granted 
a charter by the King of France, and 
in May, 1743, this charter was re- 
newed and augmented. This was in 
recognition of the fact that M. Fou- 
cault had, as the charter of confirma- 
tion states, “complied with the condi- 
tions of the original grant by estab- 
lishing three new settlers in addition 
to eight who had settled the previous 
year; that he had built in that year 
(1731) a windmill of stone masonry 
which cost nearly 4,000 livres, and 
had taken steps to build a church 
twenty by forty feet, which was to be 
ready to receive a missionary the 
next spring, to whom a lot of land 
was conveyed, free of charge, of two 
acres in front by forty acres in depth, 
to serve for the building of a church, 
a parochial house and_ burying 
ground, and for the maintenance of a 
missionary, which donation was ac- 
cepted by the Bishop of Quebec.” 
This settlement was short-lived, as 
was another commenced in 1741. 
Later, M. Foucault transferred his 
grant to General Frederick Halde- 
mand, British governor of Canada 
from 1778 to 1784, whose correspond- 


ence with Ethan and Ira Allen 
and other Vermont leaders forms 


an important chapter in the early 
history of the _ state. General! 
Haldemand transferred the property 
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to Henry Caldwell of Bellmont, a 
town near Quebec, and for some 
years thereaiter the present town of 
Alburgh was known as Caldwell’s 
Upper Manor. 

Although few actual settlements 
were made by the French along Lake 
Champlain, yet a large part of the 
territory adjacent to the lake was 
granted by the government of France 
to various individuals, many of them 
being army officers and Canadian 
officials. The first public record 
bearing on this subject is an order 
issued by the King, dated May 20, 
1676, and authorizing such grants on 
Lake Champlain. One of the largest 
of these grants or seigniories was 
made October 7, 1743, to Gilles Hoc- 
quart, intendant of Canada from 1728 
to 1748. According to an early map 
of the French and English grants on 
Lake Champlain, printed by Richard 
H. Pease at Albany, this seigniory 
would seem to have included the 
present towns of Panton, Addison, 
Waltham, New Haven, Weybridge 
and portions of Bridport, Cornwall, 
Middlebury and Bristol. In a com- 
munication from the British Board of 
Trade, addressed to the Committee 
of the Privy Council, the lordship of 
IHiocquart is estimated to contain 
about 115,000 acres. Among other 
grants was one made to Sieur Con- 
trecoeur, fils, July 7,1734, “on the 
borders of Lake Champlain begin- 
ning at the north of the Riviere aux 
Loutres (Otter Creek) one league 
and a half above and one league and 
a half below, making two leagues in 
front by three in depth, together with 
so much of said Riviere aux Loutres 
as is found included therein, with 
three islands or Islets which are in 
front of said Concession and depend 
thereon.” A later grant was made to 
Sieur de la Perriere, July 6, 1734, “on 
the border of Lake Champlain begin- 
ning at the mouth of the River Oui- 
nouski (Winooski) one league above 
and one league below, making two 
leagues front by three leagues in 
depth with the extent of said river 
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which will be found comprehended 
therein together with the islands and 
Battures adjacent.” 

Other grants on the eastern shore 
of the lake were made to M. Raim- 
bault, M. Douville, M. de Beauvais fils 
and M. Lusignan. It is impossible to 
give the exact limits of any of these 
grants, as the early maps were far 
from accurate and the boundaries of 
the grants on different maps of this 
period do not exactly coincide. The 
De Lery map made in Quebec in 
October, 1748, from surveys made in 
1732 by M. Anger, the King’s sur- 
veyor, is probably the most accurate. 
According to this map the grant 
made to M. Contrecoeur, fils, lying 
just north of the seigniory Hocquart, 
included the present towns of Ferris- 
burgh and Monkton, the city of Ver- 
gennes and the northern portions of 
Panton, Waltham, New Haven and 
sristol. The grant to M. Douville 
seems to have included parts of 
Georgia and St. Albans, Fairfax and 
Fairfield. The town of Highgate and 
parts of Swanton, Franklin and Shel- 
don were included in the grant to M. 
de Beauvais, fils. Grand Isle and 
North Hero were granted to M. Con- 
trecoeur. In the seigniory granted 
to M. Bedou on the west side of the 
lake, along the rivers Chambly and 
Chazy, Isle La Motte was included, 
“which tract was heretofore granted 
to the late M. Pean, in his lifetime 
major of Quebec, and reunited to the 
King’s domain by an ordinance of 
De Beauharnois and Hocquart dated 
May 10, 1741.” This seigniory was 
transferred, May 2, 1754, to Daniel 
Lienard, Sieur de Beaujeau, who had 
a seigniory adjoining immediately 
north. The De _ Beaujeau here 
named, proprietor of the seigniory of 
La Colle, succeeded M. Contrecoeur 
in the command of Fort Duquesneand 
planned the ambuscade which re- 
sulted in the defeat of General Brad- 
dock at Monongahela; but he pur- 
chased victory at the cost of his life. 
The seigniory granted to Captain La 
Perriere, an officer stationed at the 
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castle of Quebec, who became gov-. 


ernor of Montreal in 1752, seems to 
have included a part or all of the pres- 
ent site of Burlington. This grant 
antedated the Burlington charter, is- 
sued by Governor Benning Went- 
worth of the province of New Hamp- 
shire, by nearly twenty-nine years. 
The grant to Captain La Perriere 
lapsed unimproved to the King of 
France, along with similar grants, ty 
a proclamation dated May Io, 174). 
The next reference to any lands in the 
vicinity of Burlington is a deed of sale 
of the seigniory of La Maunadiere, 
bearing the date of September 27, 1766, 
and signed by the heirs of M. Pierre 
Raimbault, “in his lifetime lieutenant- 
general for His Most Christian Maj- 
esty of the Jurisdiction of this City 
(Montreal).” This deed is published 
in the manuscripts relating to the 
French claims in the New York 
State Papers, and the compiler has 
added a marginal note to the effect 
that Burlington, Vt., is situated on a 
part of the seigniory here referred to. 
This would seem to be an error, how- 
ever, as the De Lery map shows the 
seigniory of M. Raimbault to have 
extended from a point near the head 
of Malletts Bay, on the south, to a 
point, as nearly as can be estimated, 
in the present town of Georgia, on 
the north, the irregularity of the map 
making the exact location difficult. 
Captain La Perriere’s grant wasimme- 
diately south of M. Raimbault’s and 
was divided into two parts by the 
Ouynousqui (Winooski) River, tie 
northern part being a little the larger. 
This grant must have included at 
least a part of the present city of 
Burlington. It might be surmised 
that after the La Perriere grant had 
reverted to the crown, it was annexed 
to the seigniory of La Maunadiere, 
were it not for the fact that the deed 
of sale of the latter property is ex- 
plicitly described as “commencing 
in descending the Lake from the 
Bounds of the seigniory granted to 
La Perriere.”” This would show that 
the southern boundary of the seign- 
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iory of La Maunadiere was five or six 
miles north of the present boundary 
line between Burlington and Col- 
chester. M. Raimbault’s seigniory 
was a large one, and must have ex- 
tended eastward nearly to the Green 
Mountains. The sale of La Mauna- 
diere was made in Montreal to Ben- 
jamin Price, Daniel Robertson and 
John Livingston, the price agreed 
upon being 90,000 livres, current 
money of the province, half of which 
was to be paid in gold and silver and 
half in merchandise at the prices then 
current in Montreal. This was un- 
doubtedly one of the first recorded 
land transfers in northern Vermont, 
and quite likely the first. 

It was much easier for the King ot 
France “graciously to bestow” these 
seigniories than it was for those upon 
whom they were bestowed to per- 
suade settlers to live upon them. The 
heart of the French people was not in 
the work of colonizing America. 
Had the rulers of France left undone 
some of the things which they did in 
Europe, and set themselves earnestly 
to improving and colonizing their 
vast possessions in the New World, 
the history of America might have 
been written in another way, if not in 
another tongue. The neglect to im- 
prove these grants was so apparent, 
however, that an ordinance was 
issued from Quebec, May 10; 1741, 
by the governor, the Marquis de 
Beauharnois, and Gilles Hocquart, 
intendant, reuniting to his Majesty’s 
domain all seigniories not improved. 
This ordinance included very many 
of the grants along Lake Champlain. 
As one would naturally expect, this 
measure aroused many protests, and 
these protests show more clearly per- 
haps than any other records that it 
was well-nigh impossible to colonize 
the Champlain valley with French 
settlers under the existing state of 
affairs. 

For example, Sieurs Contrecoeur 
and La Perriere maintained “that it 
was impossible to find individuals 
willing to accept lands, though they 
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cffered them some on very advan- 
tageous terms, and were willing to give 
even threehundred livres toengagethe 
said individuals.” Sieur La Fontaine 
offered “to give to those whom he 
will find willing to settle there grain 
and even money, asking from them 
no rent, in order to obtain from them 
by the allurement of this gift what he 
cannot obtain by force.” Sieur Roe- 
bert wrote that “he had neglected 
nothing to induce some young farm- 
ers to go and settle there by procur- 
ing for them great advantages and 
many facilities.” It seems, however, 
that neither the “great advantages” 
nor the “many facilities” offered by 
Sieur Roebert, not even the “allure- 
ments” of Sieur La Fontaine, were 
sufficiently advantageous or alluring 
to tempt many young farmers to the 
French grants and thus save to the 
proprietors their seigniories which 
could not be retained if they contin- 
ued to remain unoccupied. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
the French did not hold undisputed 
possession of the Champlain valley. 
Indeed, from that remote period 
where history and tradition, like dis- 
tant figures moving at the earliest 
dawn, are with difficulty distin- 
guished, down to the admission of 
Vermont to the Federal Union, no 
nation for any length of time held 
this territory as its undisputed pos- 
session. Champlain, in describing his 
first visit to the islands now included 
in Grand Isle County, wrote: “I saw 
four beautiful islands, ten, twelve and 
fifteen leagues in length, formerly in- 
habited, as well as the Iroquois (Rich- 
elieu) River, by Indians, but aban- 
doned since they have been at war the 
one with the other.” Early records re- 
fer to the fact thatthe Iroquois had de- 
stroyed the Abenaquis nation, which 
is supposed to have inhabited a part 
of the present state of Vermont. 
Following this came the struggle be- 
tween the French and English, then 
the conflict of authority between 
New Hampshire and New York, and 
still later that between Vermont and 
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New York, a record unique in Amer- 
ican history. 

One of the immediate causes of the 
trouble between the French and the 
English was the fact that Lieut.-Gov. 
Coiden of New York had granted 
some of the territory included in the 
French grants to “reduced officers 
and soldiers” of the British army. 
Then followed a long period of diplo- 
matic discussion between the British 
and French governments, the French 
claim resting chiefly upon priority of 
discovery and occupation. The Eng- 
lish claimed that the territory in 
question was the property of the Iro- 
quois nations and that these nations 
had acknowledged English suze- 
rainty; they also maintained that by 
the treaty of Utrecht, in which 
France ceded to England Acadia, 
“as comprehended within its ancient 
bounds,” much of the country 
claimed by France belonged to Eng- 
land, and a dispute arose as to what 
the ancient bounds of Acadia really 
were. It is a peculiar fact that in the 
Paris documents a letter is found, 
written in 1698, in which the King of 
France recommended to the commis- 
sioners whom he had sent to London 
to settle, if possible, the American 
boundaries, that they obtain from 
England a cession of the Iroquois 
country, or, failing in that, to cede it 
to the English, or, if that were not 
feasible, that the territory be declared 
independent of either crown; but 
none of these plans was adopted, and 
it is probable that the last two were 
never seriously considered. Another 
scheme for settling the boundary dis- 
pute, urged by M. Callieres and oth- 
ers, was the purchase of the province 
of New York, or its exchange for 
some of the Antilles. It was thought 
that this step “would render his 
Majesty master of all North Amer- 
ica;” but this project was never any- 
thing more than a dream. As the 
years of the eighteenth century be- 
gan to wane, French authority in the 
Champlain valley began swiftly to 
fade away. Canada, neglected by the 
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French government,. weakened by a 
severe famine, its public service 
honeycombed with fraud and corrup- 
tion, was a comparatively easy prey 
for its English adversaries. The 
French commanders at Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, perceiving the su- 
perior strength of the force which Sir 
Jeffrey Amherst was leading against 
them, in the summer of 1759 blew up 
the forts and withdrew to Isle aux 
Noix near the mouth of the Riche- 
lieu. They were driven from this post 
the following summer, and step by 
step retreated to Montreal. This city, 
the last stronghold of the French in 
Canada, was invested by three Eng- 
lish armies consisting of more than 
32,000 men, and on September 8, 
1760, Vaudreil, the governor general 
of Canada, concluded a general capit- 
ulation for the colony; and the ban- 
ner of France, which had waved 
proudly over Mount Royal since first 
planted there more than two cen- 
turies before by Jacques Cartier, mas- 
ter pilot of St. Malo, now gave place 
to the crosses of St. Andrew and St. 
George. 

The soldiers of England and of 


“ 


France, the black robed Jesuit fa- 
thers and the Indians for whose sal- 
vation they braved the perils of the 
wilderness and the unspeakable 
cruelty of hostile savages, have long 
since disappeared from this valley 
which was the theatre of some of the 
most important events in earlier 
American history. The scenes have 
been shifted, and the players and the 
parts they played in the drama of life 
have been changed again and again; 
but the magnificent stage setting—the 
beautiful lake, guarded on either hand 
by the mountain walls of the Green 
and Adirondack ranges—is still es- 
sentially the same. Little is left now 
to remind the twentieth century of 
the discoverer of this region. His 
brilliant dreams were not prophetic 
of future glory, his noble ambitions 
were unsatisfied, his fervent pray- 
ers for the triumph of France 
were unanswered; bit the lake 
which he discovered will ever per- 
petuate the name of one of the 
bravest soldiers and one of the truest 
gentlemen of all the pioneers of 
France in the western world—Samuel 
de Champlain. 
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chusetts, was founded in the 

year 1623, three years after the 
arrival of the Pilgrim Fathers at 
Plymouth. In the preceding year, 
1622, a trading post had been estab- 
lished at what was then known as 
Wessagusset; but this had been 
abandoned on account of trouble with 
the Indians, a poetical though not 
accurate account of which is given in 
Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” Standish did come from 
Plymouth, to the relief of the threat- 
ened Englishmen, with a small band 
of armed men, “eight of his valorous 
army ;” but he came by sea and not 
by land, and no battle took place such 
as is described by Longfellow. 


Tic town of Weymouth, Massa- 


“There on the flowers of the meadow 
the warriors lay,” is true only by 
poetic license. The event really took 
place in early spring, when some 
snow was still on the ground, and was 
what we would call a cold blooded 
massacre. Standish and his men, at 
a given signal, overpowered and put 
to death a few of the Indians who had 
assembled in a hut for a conference. 
Pecksuot’s head was cut off and taken 
to Plymouth as a trophy, or perhaps 
quite as much as a warning to the In- 
dians and an evidence of the might 
of the white man. 

In the same year, a few months 
after the massacre, the first perma- 
nent settlers came and occupied the 
abandoned huts and the palisade, 
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which were still standing at Wessa- 
gusset. This colony was composed 
of entirely different people from 
those who had settled at Plymouth. 
They were not separatists, nor even 
Puritans. The settlement at Wessa- 
gusset was an attempt on the part of 
Captain Robert Gorges to establish 
here in New England a section of Old 
England, an aristocratic church col- 
ony, in which the worship and author- 
ity of the Established Church should 
be maintained and perpetuated, with 
the other customs of England. 

One winter in New England was 
enough for these aristocratic settlers. 
Gorges and most of his followers 
abandoned the undertaking, though 
a remnant remained,—perhaps men 
of Puritan sentiments. In the follow- 
ing year, 1624, there came an addi- 
tional number of settlers from Wey- 
mouth, England; and the church 
colony of Wessagusset became the 
Puritan settlement of Weymouth— 
the first settlement in Massachusetts 
Bay. 

Captain Gorges brought with him, 
apparently as rector of his colony, the 
Rev. William Morrill, who also had 
something like a bishop’s commis- 
sion, extending his jurisdiction over 
all New England. He never at- 
tempted to exercise any authority at 
Plymouth, though he claimed the 
right to do so. Mr. Morrill returned 
to England after two years spent at 
Weymouth and Plymouth, when Rev. 
Mr. Barnard, a nonconformist min- 
ister, was already the spiritual guide 
and teacher at Weymouth. 

The First Congregational Church 
of Weymouth, now known as the Old 
North Church, claims its origin in 
these early days, and has assumed for 
itself the date of 1623, thus antedat- 
ing every other church of its order 
organized in this country. Unfor- 
tunately nothing is known of the or- 
ganization or early history of this 
church. If the records ever existed, 
they have been lost. There is a tra- 
dition that the early records were de- 
stroyed when the church building was 
burned, in the year 1751. 


A list of the pastors of the church, 
in unbroken succession from the year 
1623, has fortunately been preserved, 
and includes eighteen names, cover- 
ing the period of two hundred and 
seventy-seven years. 

The earliest records of the church, 
now in existence, date from the year 
1723, just one hundred years after the 
settlement of the town, when by vote 
of the Great and General Court of 
Massachusetts the township, which 
up to this time had supported one 
church, was divided into two parishes, 
to be known as the North and South 
precincts, the former containing the 
original church which has continued 
to this day. 

The pastor of Weymouth, at the 
time of the division into precincts or 
parishes, was the Rev. Fhomas Paine, 
the father of Robert Treat Paine, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the ancestor of the 
present Robert Treat Paine, the well 
known Boston philanthropist. At this 
time Mr. Paine had been in Weymouth 
for four years, and he remained as 
pastor of the Old North Church. Of 
course the whole town had united in 
the support of Mr. Paine, and he ap- 
pears to have been highly esteemed 
by all. When the new church was 
gathered in the South precinct, Mr. 
Paine was present and took an active 
part in the proceedings. 

The first recorded meeting of the 
North Parish, with which the present 
records begin, was held February 13, 
1723-24, and appears to have been 
held merely for the purpose of per- 
fecting the organization of the parish. 
The second meeting of the parish was 
held December 21, 1724, at which 
meeting it was voted that the salary 
of ninety pounds per annum, voted by 
the town of Weymouth, May 7, 1719, 
for the Rev. Thomas Paine, “be 
raised by rate on the Precinct and 
paid to the said Mr. Paine.” 

Very soon after this the records of 
the parish begin to reveal trouble on 
account of the fluctuation in the pur- 
chasing power of the money in which 
the minister’s salary was paid. Mr. 
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Paine asked that an addition should 
be made to his salary on account oi 
the “high prices of the necessaries oi 
life.” ‘Lhis the parish declined to do, 
but voted a “Quarterly Contribution” 
for the relief of their pastor. In the 
year 1727, further effort for the bene- 
fit of the pastor was made by voting 
to allow him to cut ten cords of wood 
from land belonging to the parish and 
known as the “parsonage.” In the 
years following repeated attempts 
were made at parish meetings to in- 
crease the salary of Mr. Paine, but all 
in vain. The most the parish was 
willing to do was to increase the 
amount of wood to be taken from the 
parsonage and also “to cut and cart” 
the same. It would appear that on 
account of this difficulty about his 
salary, Mr. Paine at last withdrew his 
family from Weymouth, and aiter re- 
peated efforts on his part, he secured 
a dismission from his pastoral office 
in 1734. 

The successor of Mr. Paine as 
pastor of the Old North Church was 
the Rev. William Smith, whose 
daughter Abigail became the wife of 
John Adams. Mr. Smith’s letter of 
acceptance is dated Charlestown, Oc- 
tober 26, 1734; and in it he reminds 
the people that “a minister of the Gos- 
pel must live of the Gospel.” 

As is often the case, the parish was 
willing to deal more liberally with the 
new pastor than they had dealt with 
the old one; and probably on account 
of the difficulties which Mr. Paine 
had experienced in connection with 
his salary, the following ingenious and 
peculiar scheme was devised, perhaps 
unique in the history of New Eng- 
land. By vote of the parish, Mr. 
Smith’s salary was to be computed 
every year, on the basis of the value 
of the prime articles of living, viz., 
corn, wheat, rve, beef and pork. This 
is the interesting record, under date 
of September 23, 1734: 


“Put to vote whether Mr. Smith’s salary 
should be stated according to the follow- 
ing articules and prices hearafter men- 
tioned viz. Wheat at to shillings pr bush- 


¢ 


ell, Rey att seven shillings per bushell, 
Indian Corn at six shillings per bushell, 
Pork at seven pence per pound, Beaf att 
tive pence per pound, and that y® prices of 
y® abovsaid articuies are to be as they 
are bought and sold in this Precinct. To 
witt, Grain in ye month of May, Pork and 
Beaf about ye midle of November annual- 
ly, and ye aboysaid salary shall rise and 
fall according as y* abovsaid articles shall 
rise and fall att ye time above mentioned 
annually, and sd yote passed in y® affermi- 
tive. 

Mr. Paine’s salary had been ninety 
pounds. Mr. Smith’s salary, com- 
puted on the above basis, was to be 
one hundred and sixty pounds per an- 
num at first, and was to be increased 
by twenty pounds after four years had 
expired. Also the new minister was 
allowed the free use of one-half of the 
parsonage, and liberty to cut there- 
from his own “fiar’” wood. For the 
use of the other half of the parsonage, 
after a few years, Mr. Smith agreed 
to pay fifteen pounds and ten shillings 
annually. What the relation of the 
various articles of living mentioned in 
the contract was to be to the salary, 
or how it was to be computed, is not 
stated, and does not appear from the 
record; but there are occasional men- 
tion of committees appointed by the 
parish to compute the sum which was 
due the pastor, and their reports 
are sometimes given. 

In the year 1736 it was voted to 
add “£11-7-3” to the salary of Mr. 
Smith, to “make it as good as it was 
when he settled with us.” For sev- 
eral years after this no mention is 
made in the records of the pastor’s 
salary; but in 1742 there is recorded 
a vote of thanks “unto Rev. William 
Smith for his grateful alowance in 
the computation of the articles on 
which his salary was stated in the 
years past, Namely in the yeare 1741 
& in the year 1742.” 

For many years after this nothing 
further appears in the records con- 
cerning the salary or its computation ; 
but in 1778 a committee was ap- 
pointed to wait upon Mr. Smith and 
make an estimate of his salary; and 
this is their most interesting report. 
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It will be remembered that at this date 
the country was in the midst of the 
throes of the Revolutionary War, 
with its inflation of the currency and 
consequent depreciation in value of 
the same. 


Estimate of Mr. Smith’s salary: 


Indian Corn @ 245. £144 0 0 
Rye @ 30s. 154 0 0 
Wheat @ 40s. 144 0 O 
Beef @ ts. 6d. 129 12 0 
Pork @ 2s. 123 8 6 

695 6 2 
deduct Rent of Parsonage 50 17 5 

635 89 


The apparent errors in the above 
computation are probably due to the 
carelessness of the clerk of the parish 
in making the record. The following 
communication from the pastor was 
presented to the parish with the re- 
port of the committee: 


“‘WeymoutTH, Nov. 30, 1778. 
To the People of the first Parish in Wey- 
mouth. 

Gentlemen: In consideration of the very 
high Price even of the most necessary 
Provisions, for the last year, and the ex- 
traordinary Taxes of it, I do freely and 
chearfully give you out of my salary for 
this year, One Hundred Thirty Three 
Pounds Six Shillings & eight Pence law- 
ful money, to help and assist you in your 
Straits and Difficulties, provided you pay 
me the remaining Part of my Salary agre- 
able to the Contract you made with me 
in the year 1734. 

I am your affectionate Pastor 
WILLIAM SMITH 


It was immediately voted “to ac- 
cept the gift of the Rev. Mr. Smith 
to the Parish.” In 1779, the follow- 
ing report of the committee appointed 
to confer with Mr. Smith showed a 
wonderful rise in the cost of living: 


Indian Corn @ £4 40 pr. Bu. 50400 
Rye @ 5140 586 0 Oo 
Wheat @ 900 648 0 0 
Beef @ oO 50 432 00 
Pork @ 070 432 00 

2602 0 0 
Rent of the Parsonage to be 


deducted 22400 


£2378 0 0 


This report was accompanied by the 
following letter: 

‘ 
To the First Parish in Weymouth. 

Brethren: In consideration of the ex- 
traordinary Taxes of this year, I do frely 
give you out of my Salary £378 to assist 
& help you in your Difficulties, provided 
you pay me the remaining part of my 
Salary agreable to the Contract made with 
me in the year 1734. 

I am your affectionate Pastor 
WILLM SMITH. 

WeymoutH, Nov. 22, 1779. 

The report of the following year 
shows an almost incredible rise in 
values, reminding one of the last days 
of the Southern Confederacy, when it 
was said that a man would go to mar- 
ket with his money in a basket, and 
bring home his purchases in his 
pocket. Merely the summary is given 
in the records: 


£9735 
Rent of the Parsonage 838 
Ballance due is 8897 


This was accompanied by an offer, 
on the part of the pastor, to give the 
parish £1,000, with the usual proviso. 
The report of the year 1781 reveals a 
most astounding decline in values. 
One can hardly understand how busi- 
ness could have been carried on 
amidst such fluctuations in prices: 


= Sa 
Original Salary 24 00 
Indian Corn @ 6s. 31 10 8 
Rye @ 7s. 4d. 32 18 3 
Wheat @ 9s. 27 120 
Beef a 3d. 16 160 
Pork @ 4d. 15 15 5 

148 12 4 
Deduct Rent of the Parsonage 12 7 4 

136 50 


This report was accompanied by an 
offer, on the part of the pastor, of an 
abatement of thirty-six pounds, five 
shillings, and the suggestion of a “fur- 
ther abatement, if his salary should be 
paid regularly and his circumstances 
admit of it.” A new item may be ob- 
served in this statement, of which 
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there is no explanation, “Original 
Salary.” In the year 1782 we have 
the following estimate: 


ae 
Indian Corn at 4s. 944d. 24 00 
Rye at Os. 26 10% 
Wheat at Qs. 27 120 
Beef at 3d. 16 15 8 
Pork at 4d. 15 15 5% 

110 420 
Original Salary 24 

134 42 
Rent of Parsonage Il I1 I 

122 13 1 


This report was accompanied by 
the regret of the pastor at being ‘“un- 
able to do so much for you as I could 
sincerely wish to do, but for the pres- 
ent year I give you out of my salary 
£28, 1$2., $3." 

The above was the last estimate 
made, or at least recorded, in connec- 
tion with this interesting experiment ; 
for Mr. Smith died September 17, 
1783, in the forty-ninth year of his 
ministry, deeply lamented by his peo- 
ple. 

November 17, 1783, the parish 
voted “‘to give notes on interest to the 
executors of Mr. Smith’s estate for 
such sums as should appear to be due 
to the heirs of the late Rev. Mr. 
Smith, deceased.” ~Some estimate of 
these sums due must have been made 
under the contract, but no record is 
made of the result. 

Reviewing the record that has been 
preserved for us, we observe that, 
while Mr. Smith’s nominal salary was 
£180 per annum, on account of the 
sliding scale that was adopted, the 
lowest point reached was £134 
4s. 2d., or about $670, while the high- 


est point was the amazing sum of 
£9,735, nearly $50,000. 

This scheme of salary, which con- 
tinued during the nearly fifty years of 
Mr. Smith’s pastorate, was certainly 
a very comfortable one for him, and 
avoided very much of that friction 
which had disturbed the pastorate of 
Mr. Paine, and which was also ex- 
perienced in other parishes, as is 
shown by their records. At the same 
time, the plan does not seem to have 
commended itself to the parish; for 
when the next pastor was called, the 
Rev. Jacob Norton, no such arrange- 
ment was made with him. He was 
called at a salary of ninety pounds, 
which was just one-half of Mr.Smith’s 
normal salary. Mr. Norton received 
also twelve cords of wood per year 
and the use and improvement of the 
parsonage, for which Mr. Smith had 
paid fifteen pounds ten shillings an- 
nually. 

Within a few years after his settle- 
ment in Weymouth, we find Mr. Nor- 
ton suffering from the depreciation in 
the value of his salary ; but he not be- 
ing protected, as Mr. Smith had been, 
by his contract, the parish declined 
his repeated requests, “to make his 
salary as good as when he settled 
among them.” Some temporary aid 
was occasionally granted him, but no 
such security was his as had been en- 
joyed by Mr. Smith during his long 
pastorate. 

Mr. Norton married Mr. Smith’s 
favorite granddaughter, who sleeps 
near her grandparents in the Old 
North Cemetery; but Mr. Norton, 
after a somewhat disturbed pastorate 
of thirty-seven years, resigned his po- 
sition, removed from town, and en- 
tered the ministry of another denom- 
ination. 
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ored is that of which a distin- 

guished representative was 
Richard Hakluyt,—a man who has the 
knowledge and insight which enable 
him to realize as others do not the 
true historical significance of the pe- 
riod in which he lives, or of some 
movement which he touches or is 
part of, and has the wisdom and de- 
votion to provide that an adequate 
record of it shall go down to posterity. 
In this new time of expansion, ven- 
ture and geographical study, we are 
turning back as we have not done for 
long to the period of English expan- 
sion into America, the day when our 
own coasts were mapped, the day of 
Hawkins, Drake, Frobisher, Gilbert 
and Raleigh; and we feel new grati- 
tude to the zealous and industrious 
scholar who, while the great Eliza- 
bethan seamen and explorers were 
living, collected and put into shape 
the stories—often their own stories— 
of their deeds, bringing us into first- 
hand relations with them. 


A TYPE of man highly to be hon- 


* 
* * 
There have been in New England 
men who have rendered services 


which may be compared in certain 
ways with Richard Hakluyt’s service 
in England three centuries ago. 
President Dwight, who may properly 
be called the New England Camden, 
was such a man. He said to him- 
self a hundred years ago: The time is 
coming when men will be anxious to 
know accurately what manner of 
place New England was at the close 
of the eighteenth century, and what 
manner of life was lived here. I have 
sought for such accurate information 
concerning New England a hundred 
years ago, and have usually sought in 
vain. I will devote my vacation times 
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to travels through the country, ob- 
serving closely and describing faith- 
fully the natural scenery, the towns 
and villages, the shops and farms, the 
schools and churches and homes, the 
landscape and the life; and I will be- 
queath this record to the future. For 
twenty years he followed out this pur- 
pose; and his invaluable “Travels in 
New England and New York,” pub- 
lished in 1821, was the result. 
; * 
* * 

A yet more conspicuous New Eng- 
land example is Rev. Thomas Prince. 
Thomas Prince was one of the pastors 
of the Old South Church in Boston 
from 1718 to 1758, forty years, his 
pastorate covering the time when the 
church’s first meeting-house was 
taken down and the Old South which 
we know was built. He was thirty-one 
years old when he came to the Old 
South pulpit. He had entered Har- 
vard at sixteen, probably devoted two 
years after his graduation to theolog- 
ical study, and then spent eight years 
in Europe, chiefly in England, return- 
ing in 1717, and becoming Rev. 
Joseph Sewall’s colleague at the Old 
South the next year. His labors as a 
preacher and pastor were noteworthy, 
and he was a prominent factor in the 
life of Boston in the period just before 
the mutterings of the Revolution. 
Yet it is as scholar rather than as 
preacher that we chiefly think of him 
and are chiefly grateful to him. He 
was a lover of New England and an 
indefatigable student of her history, 
which may be said to have covered 
just a century at the time when he en- 
tered Harvard College; and if his 
“Chronological History of New Eng- 
land” had been completed as he 
planned it, giving an exact account of 
the course of events from Gosnold’s 
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discovery in 1602 down to his own 
time, it would have been a monu- 
mental work—as in its incomplete 
form it is certainly a most useful one. 
Moses Coit Tyler truly says, in his 
“History of American Literature,’ 
that “no American writer before 
Thomas Prince qualified himself for 
the service of history by so much 
conscious and specific preparation.” 

It was not, however, by his His- 
tory of New England that Thomas 
Prince earned the right to be classed 
with Richard Hakluyt, but by his 
“New England Library.” He saw 
clearly and comprehensively, while 
men were still around him who had 
known Bradford and Winthrop and 
Hooker and Roger Williams, how 
significant a thing in human history 
was this planting of New England; 
and he resolved to gather into a New 
England Library every available 
book and pamphlet and manuscript 
which could throw light upon the 
planting and the period. In Plym- 
outh and Salem and Boston, in fam- 
ilies and churches, were a hundred 
journals and records of one kind or 
another, which in a brief time would 
be scattered and be lost. Many a 
book or pamphlet, printed in Boston 
or London or Holland, written by 
some New England scholar, or de- 
scribing for Englishmen some New 
England enterprise, was already be- 
coming rare. If these treasures were 
to be preserved for the future, no 
time should be lost—and he, Thomas 
Prince, was the one to do the work. 
He was a born book lover, one book 
in his collection showing that it was 
civen to him by his mother in 1697, 
when he was ten years old; and his 
purpose to collect a library illustrating 
the history of New England evidently 
became a settled one with him at the 
time he entered Harvard College in 
1703. ‘It was, therefore, at the time of 
his matriculation,” writes Justin Win- 
sor, in his introduction to the cata- 
logue of the Prince collection, pub- 
lished by the Boston Public Library, 
“in the sixteenth year of his age, that 


- 


Prince systematically laid the founda- 
tion of a collection of books and 
manuscripts, a large share of which 
relate to the civil and religious history 
of New England, and which, with un- 
failing zeal and under the most favor- 
able circumstances, in this country 
and in Europe, he cherished and en- 
riched during his long life. At the 
time of his death, the New England 
Library [as he called it], we may well 
believe, was the most extensive of its 
kind that had ever been formed.” 

Away up in the tower of the Old 
South Meeting-house, under the clock 
room and the belfry, is a large room, 
the “steeple chamber,” which no 
lover of New England and its history 
can enter without the deepest inter- 
est and reverence. Thomas Prince 
may have used this “steeple cham- 
ber” as his study. Here at any rate 
his library was gathered, and here it 
remained for many years. In his will, 
dated October 2, 1758, twenty days 
before his death, he disposes of his 
library in two parts—his books in 
Latin, Greek and the Oriental lan- 
guages to be kept for the use of the 
ministers of the church; and the coi- 
lection which he designates as the 
New England Library to be pre- 
served apart and intact, as a reference 
library, under the control of the 
pastors and deacons of the church. 
“T made this collection,” he said in 
his will, “from a public view and de- 
sire that many important transactions 
might be remembered, which other- 
wise would be lost.” 

The New England Library was 
destined to strange and sad vicissi- 
tudes. The story of its two most fa- 
mous and most precious treasures is 
well known. These were the manu- 
script histories of Plymouth by Gov- 
ernor Bradford, and New England— 
chiefly the Massachusetts Bay colony 
—by Governor Winthrop, the two 
most important histories ever written, 
or which in the nature of the case ever 
can be written, of the two Massachu- 
setts colonies, written by the two men 
who did the most and knew the most 








concerning their establishment. Both 
of these precious works came to 
Thomas Prince’s “steeple chamber”’ 
at the Old South Meeting-house, and 
both by a fatal coincidence were long 
lost—that is, one volume of the Win- 
throp, and the Bradford altogether. 
We have only recently been rejoicing 
over the restoration of the Bradford 
manuscript to Massachusetts, through 
the efforts of Senator Hoar and the 
kind cooperation of Bishop Creigh- 
ton of London. For almost a cen- 
tury and a quarter it had been in Eng- 
land—carried away undoubtedly by 
some English spoiler at the time of 
the evacuation of Boston in 1776, and 
not discovered until 1853, in the 
library of the Bishop of London at 
Fulham. The library suffered se- 
verely during the British occupation 
of the town and desecration of the 
meeting-house; and we shall never 
know how much was lost from it. 
Early in the last century the historical 
books and manuscripts were deposited 
by the Old South Church and Society 
in the library of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. For half a century 
the collection continued there, and 
then it was transferred to the Boston 
Public Library, one of whose most 
sacred trusts it still remains. “Many 
of its treasures have drifted from it, 
and are now among the chief attrac- 
tions of other collections; but de- 
spoiled as it has been by time, and by 
ravagers less impersonal than time, it 
is a splendid fragment, and as such, 
under existing arrangements for its 
care and preservation, it is now safe. 
As Michael Angelo, in his blind oldage, 
was led to the Torso Belvedere in the 
Vatican, that he might pass his hands 
over it and enjoy through touch the 
grandeur of its lines, so will scholars 
come and continue to come from all 
parts of the land to what remains of 
the New England Library, that they 
may gather knowledge and inspira- 
tion from its treasures.” The cata- 
logue of the collection issued by the 
Public Library in 1870, with a preface 
by Justin Winsor giving an account 
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of the collection, is a thorough work; 
and in Hamilton A. Hill’s History of 
the Old South Church the full story 
is told of Prince’s life and services. 

A writer upon Richard Hakluyt has 
said that his best monument is the 
Hakluyt Society. The Hakluyt So- 
ciety was founded, for the purpose of 
publishing rare and valuable accounts 
of early voyages, travels and explora- 
tions, in 1846. Twelve years after- 
wards, in 1858, a similar monument 
was reared to Thomas Prince, in the 
founding of the Prince Society, dedi- 
cated to those historical interests 
which were his dominant interests; 
and this society, which holds its an- 
nual meeting on Prince’s birthday, 
May 25, has given us in these two- 
score years a series of volumes illus- 
trating our New England beginnings, 
which, edited with rare sympathy and 
scholarship and printed in most beau- 
tiful style, would have gladdened the 
heart of the devoted old preacher and 
annalist. The Prince Society is in- 
deed one of his worthy monuments. 
Another abides in the name of the 
beautiful town of Princeton, which 
lies at the foot of Wachusett, and 
which was constituted from land once 
owned by Thomas Prince. Another 
still is the steeple of the Old South 
Meeting-house, which rose while he 
was one of the Old South ministers 
and whose “steeple chamber” was 
the first home of the New England 
Library. Among all the things for 
which we venerate the Old South 
Meeting-house, few are more inter- 
esting than this—that it is the pre- 
eminent monument to the beginnings 
of historical study and literature in 
New England. 

* 
* * 

At the present moment there is a 
special connection in our mind be- 
tween Thomas Prince and the Old 
South “steeple chamber” and Richard 
Hakluyt and his “Principal Naviga- 
tions, Voyages and Discoveries of 
the English Nation.” We have be- 
fore us the program of the Old South 
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lectures to be given this summer to 
the young people of Boston, a pro- 
gram which would certainly have de- 
lighted the famous Old South scholar. 
It is made up almost entirely of sub- 
jects associated with the name of 
Richard Hakluyt, subjects which for 
the most part had their first and most 
important treatment in the records 
for whose preservation we are in- 
debted to him. “The English Explo- 
ration of America” is the general 
theme, and the several lectures will be 
these: “John Cabot and the First 
English Expedition to America,” 
“Hawkins and Drake in the West 
Indies,” “Martin Frobisher and the 
Search for the Northwest Passage,” 
“Sir Humphrey Gilbert and His Voy- 
ages,” “Sir Walter Raleigh and the 
Story of Roanoke,” “Bartholomew 
Gosnold and the Story of Cutty- 
hunk,” “Captain John Smith in Vir- 
ginia and New England,” “Richard 
Hakluyt and His Books on the Eng- 
lish Explorers.” The subject is, we 
say, most opportune. Expansion is 
peculiarly the interest of the hour. 
At such an hour the story of the be- 
ginnings of English expansion into 
America is indeed timely; and this is 
the story to be told at the Old South 
Meeting-house. As it is continued 
week by week, the young people of 
Boston will learn how great is the 
debt which Englishmen and Amer- 
icans owe to Richard Hakluyt. One 
of our publishers is to give us pres- 
ently a “Boy’s Hakluyt,” doing for 
Hakluyt something like what Lanier’s 
“Boy’s Froissart” did for the French 
chronicler—presenting largely in the 
original words many of the most 
striking chapters of the great vol- 
umes of “Navigations and Discover- 
ies ;” and this will introduce Hakluyt 
to a yet larger circle of young people 
than the Old South circle. 


ok 
* * 


Froude has called Hakluyt’s “Prin- 
cipal Navigations” “the prose epic of 
the modern English nation.” Rob- 
ertson, in his history, speaks of Hak- 


luyt as one “to whom England is 
more indebted for its American 
possession than to any other man of 
that age.” “Excepting, of course, 
Shakespeare and the Dii Majores,” 
said Sir Clements Markham, the 
president of the Hakluyt Society, in 
his address at the celebration in 1896 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the society, “there is no 
man of the age of Elizabeth to whom 
posterity owes a deeper debt of grat- 
itude than to Richard Hakluyt, the 
saviour of the records of our explor- 
ers and discoverers by land and sea.” 

Who was this Richard Hakluyt? 
He was of a Herefordshire family, 
and was born in 1553. That was five 
years before Elizabeth came to the 
throne. It was the same year that 
Edmund Spenser was born, one year 
after Raleigh was born, one year be- 
fore the birth of Philip Sidney, and 
eleven years before the birth of 
Shakespeare. In the same year that 
Shakespeare was born, 1564, the 
young lad from Herefordshire en- 
tered Westminster School. If we re- 
member that he died the same year 
that Shakespeare died, 1616, we have 
the chronology of his life. He was in 
Westminster School for about six 
years, and was a diligent scholar; but 
the impulse which determined his life 
work was received at this time not 
from Westminster School, but from 
his cousin in the Middle Temple. 
His own story of this introduction to 
cosmography, as he tells it in the ded- 
ication to Sir Francis Walsingham, 
prefixed to the first edition of his 
“Principal Navigations,” is so graphic 
and significant that we give it in his 
own words: 

“I do remember that being a youth, and 
one of her Majestie’s scholars at West- 
minster, that fruitful nurserie, it was my 
happe to visit the chamber of M. Richard 
Hakluyt, my cosin, a gentleman of the 
Middle Temple, well knowen unto you, 
at a time when I found lying open upon 
his boord certeine bookes of cosmographie 
with an universall mappe: he seeing me 
somewhat curious in the view thereof, 


began to instruct my ignorance by shew- 
ing me the division of the earth into three 
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parts after the olde account, and then ac- 
cording to the latter and better distribu- 
tion into more. He pointed with his wand 


to all the known seas, gulfs, bayes, 
straights, capes, rivers, empires, king- 
doms, dukedoms, and territories of ech 


part; with declaration also of their special 
commodities and particular wants which 
by the benefit of traffike and intercourse 
of merchants are plentifully supplied. 
From the mappe he brought me to the 
Bible, and turning to the 107th Psalme, 
directed mee to the 23rd and 24th verses, 
where I read that they which go downe 
to the sea in ships and occupy by the great 
waters, they see the works of the Lord 
and his woonders in the deepe, etc., which 
words of the Prophet, together with my 
cousins discourse (things of rare and high 
delight to my yong nature) tooke in me 
so deepe an impression, that I constantly 
resolved if ever I were preferred to the 
university, where better time and more 
convenient place might be ministred for 
these studies, would, by God's assistance. 
prosecute that knowledge and kinde of 
literature, the doores whereof (after a 
sort) were so happily opened before me.” 


This incident gives the keynote of 
his life. He presently did go to the 
university, becoming in 1570 a student 
at Christ Church, Oxford; and he 
did his regular work there faithfully 
and in due course took his degree; 
but every spare moment he devoted 
to his favorite field. “I fell to my in- 
tended course, and by degrees read 
over whatever printed or written 
discoveries and voyages I found ex- 
tant either in the Greeke, Latine, 
Italian, Spanish, Portugall, French 
or English languages ; and in my pub- 
lick lectures was the first that pro- 
duced and showed both the olde 
and imperfectly composed and the 
new lately reformed mappes, globes, 
spheares and other instruments of 
this art for demonstration in the com- 
mon schooles, to the singular pleas- 
ure and generall contentment of my 
auditory.” 

In the period following his Oxford 
studies, Hakluyt is said to have held 
a professorship of divinity, but we are 
not told where. There is some evi- 
dence that proposals were made to 
him to accompany Sir ‘Humphrey 
Gilbert in his last and fatal voyage to 
Newfoundland in the year 1583, but 
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no particulars are recorded. - Certain 
it is that from 1583 to 1588 he was 
chaplain to the English Embassy at 
Paris. In this last year he was one 
of several gentlemen to whom 
Raleigh assigned the patent granted 
him in 1584 authorizing him “to dis- 
cover and find out remote, heathen 
and barbarous lands.” About the 
same time he was appointed prebend 
in the cathedral of Bristol, and in 1590 
rector of Wetheringsett in Suffolk. 
In 1605 he became a prebendary of 
Westminster. As archdeacon of 
Westminster he died in 1616 and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Such 
are the external facts of his life. 

Through all these years he devoted 
himself unremittingly to the pur- 
pose formed as a boy in his visit to 
the Middle Temple. The two great 
needs of his country in this field be- 
came clear to him at Oxford. The first 
need was caused by the ignorance of 
English seamen concerning scientific 
geography. He constantly urged 
the attention of those in authority to 
the importance of establishing a per- 
manent lectureship “as a means of 
breeding up skilful seamen and mari- 
ners in this realm.” But his great 
work was in the collection and publi- 
cation of records of English explora- 
tion. Richard Eden had made one 
such collection, the second edition of 
which appeared at about the time 
that Hakluyt went to Oxford. But 
of all the English voyages under- 
taken for the century previous to that 
time, most had been utterly forgotten. 
Even of the voyages of John Cabot 
there was no account whatever. 
Hakluyt saw that this was a national 
calamity. He saw that maritime traf- 
fic and colonization were the means 
by which England was to improve 
the condition of her people and be- 
come a great naval power; and to 
promote these objects he spared no 
study or expense. He cultivated the 
acquaintance of all who could give 
him information, and sought the as- 
sistance of all who could reinforce 
his efforts. 
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His first book, entitled “Divers 
Voyages Touching the Discoverie 
of America,” was published in 1582, 
before he went to Paris, and while he 
was not yet thirty years old. It is 
dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, and 
emphasizes in a strong way the ad- 
vantages of colonization and the 
glory that would come to England 
from the pursuit of such a policy. To 
us Americans this first book of the 
great geographer has a peculiar in- 
terest. its direct and practical object 
was the promotion of the coloniza- 
tion of America; and to enlighten his 
countrymen he brought together 
from all available sources the various 
accounts showing the history of the 
discovery of the east coast of North 
America, giving the fullest particu- 
lars then known, and giving the first 
impetus to the English colonization 
of America. “Virtually,” says Sir 
Clements Markham, “Raleigh and 
Hakluyt were the founders of those 
colonies which eventually formed 
the United States. Americans revere 
the name of Walter Raleigh; they 
should give an equal place to that of 
Richard Hakluyt.” 

During his five years’ residence in 
Paris, Hakluyt worked assiduously 
at the object of his life, printing some 
French accounts of Florida, which he 
presently republished in London in 
English. This work was dedicated 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, encouraging 
him to prosecute the colonization of 
Virginia, by pointing out the advan- 
tages and probable resources of the 
district. It is fair to assume that this 
publication, preceding by so short a 
time the colonization of Virginia, had 
an important influence in promoting 
that enterprise. In Paris also Hak- 
luyt devoted himself to the prepara- 
tion of his great work, “The Principal 
Navigations, Voyages and Discover- 
ies of the English Nation,” which 
first appeared in a folio volume in 
1589, immediately upon Hakluyt’s re- 
turn to England from Paris. The 
dedication to Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham prefixed to this edition contains 


interesting particulars relating to the 
life of the author. Walsingham had 
for years been his friend; in 1583, 
just after the publication of his 
“Divers Voyages,” he had thanked 
him for the exertions he had made to 
assist in “the discoverie of the western 
parts yet unknown,” and expressed 
the wish that he would continue “his 
travaile in these and like matters.” 
In the address to the reader prefixed 
to the “Principal Navigations,’ Hak- 
luyt says: “I meddle in this work with 
the navigations only of our own na- 
tion; and albeit I allege in a few 
places (as the matter and occasion 
required) some strangers as witnesses 
of the things done, yet are they 
none but such as either faithfully 
remember or sufficiently confirm the 
travels of our own people, of whom 
(to speak truth) I have received 
more light in some respects than all 
our own historians could afford me 
in this case, Bale, Foxe and Eden 
only excepted.” He proceeded at once 
to the preparation of a fuller and 
better edition of his great work. “The 
honor and benefit of this common- 
wealth,” he wrote, “hath made all 
difficulties seem easy, all pains and 
industry pleasant, all expenses of 
light value and moment to me.” The 
new edition in three volumes, con- 
taining notices of more than two 
hundred voyages, appeared just as 
the century was closing. From un- 
published materials which he left, 
Samuel Purchas by and by largely 
made up his “Pilgrimes.” The “Prin- 
cipal Navigations” was republished 
in 1809; and a more convenient edi- 
tion, edited by Goldsmid, in sixteen 
volumes, was published in 1889, the 
various records being rearranged 
according to subjects—the accounts 
relating to America, for instance, be- 
ing brought together. 

It would be impossible to estimate 
too highly the work of Richard Hak- 
luyt. The president of the Hakluyt 
Society well sums it up when he says: 
“He saved numerous journals and 
narratives from destruction and the 
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deeds they record from oblivion. His 
work gave a stimulus to colonial and 
to maritime enterprises, and it in- 
spired our literature. Shakespeare 
owed much to Hakluyt’s ‘Principal 
Navigations;’ Milton owed much 
more. He achieved his great task, 
which was, in his own words, ‘to in- 
corporate into one body the torn and 
scattered limbs of our ancient and 
late navigations by sea.’ ” 

As the years passed on, Richard 
Hakluyt, in his own quaint language, 
“continued to wade still further and 
further in the sweet studie of the his- 
torie of cosmographie.”’ He declared 
“geography and chronology to be 
the sun and moon, the right eye and 
the left, of all history.’’ His last pub- 
lication (in 1609) was a translation of 
Fernando De Soto’s discoveries in 
Florida, which he printed under the 
following title: “Virginia richly val- 
ued by the description of the maine 
land of Florida her next neigh- 
bour.” This work was evidently in- 
tended to encourage the young col- 
ony in Virginia and procure support 
for the undertaking. The preface to 
the second edition, published with a 
changed title in 1611, is addressed to 
the Virginia adventurers. Robertson 
expresses the opinion that “the most 
active and efficacious promoter of the 
colonization of Virginia was Richard 
Hakluyt.” 

Richard Hakluyt was not sim- 
ply a historian and a collector; he 
was also an agitator and a prophet. 
Of all his works there is none so in- 
teresting to us Americans as _ his 
“Discourse on Western Planting,” 
written in 1584, while he was still liv- 
ing in Paris. It was written, he tells 
us, “at the request and direction of the 
right worshipful Mr. Walter Ral- 
eigh, now Knight, before the coming 
home of his two barks,’”’—that is, the 


two barks under Amadas and Barlow, 
who landed on Roanoke. Raleigh’s 
object in causing this discourse to be 
written and laid before the Queen 
was clearly to influence her imagina- 
tion and enlist her more active and 
efficient support in his large and am- 
bitious schemes for the colonization 
of America. It is an interesting thing 
that this remarkable discourse, by far 
the most cogent and comprehensive 
argument for “western planting” 
which was framed in that adventur- 
ous Elizabethan age, should have 
first been printed in America it- 
self. It had been forgotten for well- 
nigh two centuries, when one of the 
manuscript copies was discovered, 
and it was printed in the Collections 
of the Maine Historical Society for 
1877, with an introduction by Leon- 
ard Woods, late president of Bow- 
doin College, and notes by Charles 
Deane. ‘The long lost manuscript,” 
wrote Mr. Coote in 1880 in his article 
upon Hakluyt in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, “after failing to find a 
resting-place in America, was finally 
acquired by Mr. Thomas Phillipps, 
and is now the property of Rev. 
J. E. A. Fenwick of Thirlstane House, 
Cheltenham.” We suppose that the 
manuscript still remains where it was 
in 1880. Perhaps another effort will 
be made to secure it for America. 
Perhaps Senator Hoar, who was so 
successful a few years ago where so 
many before him had failed, will lead 
in this effort also. If Hakluyt’s “Dis- 
course on Western Planting” should 
indeed come to America, it would be 
the greatest treasure which has come 
to us since we received back the 
manuscript of Bradford’s Journal, a 
century and a quarter after it had been 
lost from Thomas Prince’s “steeple 
chamber” in the Old South Meeting- 
house. 








ase ana 
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Perhaps there is adventure enough 


in Maurice Thompson’s book to 
justify the number of its pages, but it 
is interspersed with so much that is 
commonplace, not to say repulsive, 
that it seems neither worth the while 
to write nor read it. The “Milly,” 
whose name is on the title-page, is a 
half-witted poor white in the South. 
She adores and trusts and is betrayed 
by a disappointed man who seeks 
shelter in that rough house in the 
mountains from the consequences of 
what was called a duel, but is more 
than intimated to have been a murder. 
This Colonel Reynolds makes ardent 
love to the supposed widow of his vic- 
tim, both parties being cognizant of 
the “affair.” At the last moment the 
resuscitated husband returns, is lov- 
ingly welcomed by his wife, and as a 
last resort the hero-roué clambers up 
the mountain side to the home of the 
faithful Milly for comfort in his de- 
sertion. If a more unpromising lot 
of people could be gathered, one 
would not know how to work them in 
as worse villains. (New Amsterdam 
Book Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 


+* 

Three pretty booklets, neatly 
boxed, have in them the sane, sound, 
humane teaching we may always look 
for in the writings of their author, 
Ralph Waldo Trine. Especially ‘in- 
teresting is the one entitled “Every 
Living Creature.” This advocates 
consideration for everything that 
breathes. The practice of its princi- 
ples would do away with cruel 
fashions, with doubtful scientific ex- 
periments, with butchery whether in 
sport or make-believe necessity and 
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would go far to regenerate mankind 
and bring about the millennium. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 
35 cents each.) 
* 
* x 

“The Temper Cure” is a slender 
book by Stanley Edwards Johnson to 
exemplify a purely homceopathic 
remedy for ill nature. A young physi- 
cian conceived the notion of injecting 
the blood of an angry person into the 
veins of one similarly affected, with 
the positive result of similia similibus 
curanter. His patients were cured, 
his fortune madeand success achieved. 
(The Abbey Press, N. Y. 50 cents.) 


* 
* * 


A very stirring and unusual story is 
“The Inlander” by Harrison Robert- 
son. Young Paul Rodman lived in 
great good fellowship with two other 
men, until he fell in love with a girl 
who seemed, even to the reader, to be 
in every way sweet and worthy. But 
twenty-four hours before the wed- 
ding, she jilted him for a beast of a 
rich man, whose decree of divorce was 
just then handed down. The young 
fellow bore himself with a show of 
fortitude for seven years; he thought 
he could never again trust a woman’s 
affection, but he met his fate, married, 
was made miserable by malicious 
whispers, the usual sickness unto 
death intervened, reconciliation and 
perfect understanding ensued, as is 
the way in—stories. Mr. Robertson 
has invented a new method for men 
to settle differences, and many fea- 
tures of his book are unexpected and 
full of interest. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 





BOOK 


The loss of no man in this country 
since the death of Abraham Lincoln 
has called out a more sincere or uni- 
versal mourning than that of Phillips 
Brooks. His remarkable career is too 
recent to need here a special recapit- 
ulation; his life was open to be read 
of all men. But it is good to recall 
the man himself. His grand nature 
informed a body of splendid propor- 
tions, and moulded features of great 
beauty. His devotion to his work— 
and yet not to his, but to his Master’s 
—was unceasing; his friendships were 
many and strong, his hospitality large 
and free. He seemed to possess no 
fibril of selfishness, and even when 
his fame filled all the land, and was a 
magnet for the whole country, not a 
hint of personal achievement, not a 
suggestion that he knew himself 
greater than another, appears in any 
form. This trait was not positive 
enough to be called modesty, it was 
absolute unconsciousness of self. 
Like St. Paul he was wrapped away. 
Never did his eye waver under the 
glamour of worldliness, but always 
perceived the true worth of men and 
things and grasped their right rela- 
tions. His attitude during the Civil 
War was so right that one loves to 
imagine the flash of his eyes and the 
indignant backward throw of the 
broad shoulders. He never minced 
the truth, as he felt it, when to speak 
out might brine disaffection into the 
ranks of his friends. 

In reading extracts from the ser- 
mons, one falls into his breathless 
manner of delivery, and takes a note 
of reminiscence from his characteris- 
tic motion of the head and way of dis- 
posing of hiseyeglasses. Itis pleasant, 
too, to find with what utter disregard 
he viewed what some one has called 
the “millinery of the church.” 

Most fortunate are we in the biog- 
rapher, A. V. G. Allen, of “The Life 
of Phillips Brooks,” for he was a close 
friend and writes from the fulness of 
his heart. The volumes are too bulky, 
particularly the second, which is de- 
voted to the years in Boston, 1869-93. 


NOTES. 


During these years he was called 
everywhere from California to New 
York. Every office in the gift of the 
church was repeatedly thrust upon 
him, even the colleges begged for his 
services. But throughout he main- 
tained his exceptional simplicity. 
The portraits—reproductions from 
paintings and photographs—are many 
and valuable. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
N. Y. $7.50.) 
* 
* * 

Fairer minded than one could ex- 
pect from an Englishman at such 
short historical range is Conan 
Doyle’s “Great Boer War.” The 
causes and preliminaries of the strife, 
especially, are told in graphic and in- 
teresting style and with a commend- 
able glance from both sides of the 
questions at issue. (McClure, Phil- 


lips & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 


Prospective Mothers. 


Preparatory Hints; Bathing ; 
Clothing; Habits; Fresh Air; Sec- 
ond Summer, etc., are some of the 
subjects treated in “Babies,” a book 
for young mothers, sent free by Bor- 
den’s Condensed Milk Co., N. Y., 
who make Gail Borden Eagle Brand. 





A Beautiful Publication. 


To the Grand Trunk Railway must 
be given the credit of being first in the 
field with a handsome pamphlet, 
printed in colors, dealing with the at- 
tractions of the Pan-American Expo- 
sition at Buffalo, which will open 
May I. 

Maps of the railway and the city, a 
plan of the grounds, and a deal of val- 
uable information about accommoda- 
tions and side trips make it well 
worth having and keeping. 

A copy will be sent free, postpaid, 
to any address in the world on receipt 
of a two-cent postage stamp, by 
Thomas Wynne, travelling passenger 
agent, Grand Trunk Railway System, 
306 Washington Street, Boston, 





Mass. 
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